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TACK BOURNE, BEWARE! 


HETTY’S FIRST. LOVE. 
[A NOVELETTE,} 


CHAPTER 1. - 


,/" was a cold, cheerless night, theugh but | 


scond month in autumn, and “ something 
hot ic great demand at the bar of the “ Red 
ion.” The days were beginning to draw in 
‘as, sad before eight o'clock overy gaslight was 
ablaze, as customer after customer strolled in. 
“iverything in connection with the “ Red Lion” 
was easy, The landlord—a big, fet man, between 
for ty aud fifty, would back to such an extent as 
to gain for himself the sobriquet of the Piunger, 
Willst his wife would even venture something on 
the chance of a win, and the little ones put their 
hilings in & sweep, 
A telegraphic instrument was placed in a con- 
aplen ‘ts position ; and although over it was a 
“e ‘ication that “betting was strictly pro- 
\ sec,” still nothing else was ever talked of the 
“ec side of the bar, where were congregated 
‘Hostiy covery class of the racing fraternity, 
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There were no seats, nor anything beyond to 
induce customers to stay, but still the samme faces 
would be seen there nightly, and the same feet 
would stand there hour after hour, in one identi- 
cal spot, to converse night after night on the 
same subject, when, had they been asked to stand 
in their own ho.aes one-half the time they would 
have deemed it a bore. 

“* Well, how did you get on, Trott?” said a 
little man to the landlord, as he now advanced to 
the partition between the screens on the counter, 
which served as a gangway for conversational 


The Plunger shrugged his shoulders dolorously, 
84 ue mixed the liquor the little man had ordered. 
“ Qne out of four,” he said ; ‘‘and that three to 
twoon; but it serves me right,” he continued. 
“T should never have backed another horse after 
I threw the can at the cat, which broke the brute’s 
back, and the looking-glass behind.” 

“ What's that 1” eda tall man, who now 
advanced and took his glass of grog over the 
little man's head, as the latter moved to his 
particular corner, and left the gaugway In pos- 
session of the new comer, 

The latter was evidently supposed to bein the 


{" EXCLAIMED RICHARD. 

kaow, fora very confidential conversation ensued 
between him and the landlord, in the courge of 
which a mysterious meseage on pink paper passed 
from one to the other, with strict injunctions to 
keep it dark. The same was read and returned, 
but “ Humph !" was all the counolessur deigned 
to say in expression of what he thought. 

‘« That’s the horse, my boy |” esid the Plunger, 
for the moment forgetting his previous bad luck, 
and repocketing the telegram. 

“ Well,” said the tal! man, “ you mmy be right, 
but I'll lay yous pony to # sixpence {it'll never 
run. There'll be some trickery, mark my words,’’ 

‘ Good heavens!” exclaimed the landlerd, as 





he nearly let fall the glass he was filling, “ Why, 
they tei! me it’s a dead certainty, and I have Ret 
eight to one,” heaaid, in an undertone, elevating 
hie eyebrows in a mysterious way bhe while, 

* You may have eighty,” responded the other 
and as a fresh customer entered he retired to the 
corner where the little man wae quietly convers 
ing with the others, opening his blue eyes to t/ieir 
fullextent, and as he smiled displaying a set of 





teeth which any woman might have envied, 
| The last comer was a young man of not more 
| than twenty-five; he was tall and well propor 
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tioned, and as he entered he cast a cursory glance 
around him, and advanced to the counter. A 
tawny, silken moustache hung from his upper 
lip, so as entirely to hide the same ; his eyes were 
a soft hazel, whilst his dark brown hair fejl in tiny 
curls over a forehead almo«t too fair for his sex, 
a fault which also extended to bis close-shaven 
face. 

“ Good-evening, Mr, Trott,’ he said, and the 
Plunger raized his face iu a moment, and smiled, 
the only time he had gladly. smiled that even- 
ing. 

**Good-evening, sir,” he said, “ What is it 
to be?” 

“Oh, the usual,” replied the former, and as he 
took his glass of brandy-and-water he told him 
to have what he liked himself. “ Weil, do you 
know of anything for to-morrow?” he asked, in 
an undertone,: 

The Plunger once more took the telegram from 
his pocket and showed it to him, 

‘The latter scanned it over in a glance, 

“ No good,” he eaid, as he took his cigar from 
his mouth, and his silken moustache almost 
brushed the other’s cheek ; but again replacing 
his weed, and holding it firmly between his teeth, 
he brought out a gold pencil-case and wrote a 
name down on a strip of paper. “ Had it direct 
from the stable,” he whispered, as he handed it 
to him. 

The door was sgain pushed from without, and 
this time a woman’s face peered into the com- 
partment, but it was gone again before those 
withiu could discern the features, and a few 
moments after the owner of the goid pencil-case 
left the bar. 

* Don’t you know who he is, White?” asked 
the little man, as the door slammed to after him. 
“A regular swell, I can tell you. Why, he isa 
buyer in the woollen department of a large firm 
not a thousand miles from here, Won a heap, I 
am told the last Cambridgeshire. How he gets 
his loformation Heaven only knows, But I tell 
you George Sharp will have nothing to do with 
liim. He'd as soon lay the deuce.” 

“The deuce, he would!” laughed White. 
“But what’s his name?” 

‘Oh, Richard Fair—Fair something. I for- 
got,” was the reply. 

* Fairman,” said the tall man. “ His father iz 
® psyaon somewhere in the north, but he left his 
home in 
family ; knows as much of business as business 
of him; but through some istereat got his 
present berth, and if he sticks to it it will be the 
first thing he ever did stick to in his life.” 

‘Except other folk’s tin, if all stories are true 
that are told of him,” eaid the little man, who 
was a solicitor’s clerk. 

But the conversation dropped as Richard re- 
entered and, with him a girl, the same as had 
peered in a few moments before, 

She was of medium height. Her figure was 
lithe and graceful, but the beauty of her face, 
which was of the Spanish type, consicted in her 
eyes, in whose dark depths slumbered a fire, 
which would blaze forth in the moment of anger 
as quickly as they would melt and soften to the 
tones of affection, or laugh as a merry thought 
paseed through her mind. 

She was a true daughter of Erin, loving 
passionately where she had fixed her affection, 
and hating to the death those who wronged her. 

Richard called for a glass of wine, and as the 
girl raised it to her lips,— 

“You will come home now, won’t you!” she 
axked, ino plaintive tone. 

“Presently,” he said, evasively. 
your wine, and go, there’s a good girl, 
like you to be here.” 

She pushed the glass from her, and an angry 
light shone in her dark eyes, as she raised them 
to his face, 


ih ¥i 


ou drink 
I don’t 


mai 
A shade of annoyance passed over his counte- 

mance. He raised his hat and pushed aside the | 

tiny curls which clustered on his forehead, then, | 


placing the wine again near her, he drank what 
he had called for himself, and asked if she were 
ready 

‘Why will you stay there so iste, Richard?” 


disgrace. The ne'er-do-well of the | 





said the girl, as they left the lights of the " Red 
Lion” behind them, “ For hours I wait—wait 
until I cannot bear it any longer ; such horrible 
imaginings come into my brain that I feel I should 
go mad if I did not come to you, Ib is very crue! 
of you, Richard.” 

“ What nonsense, Hetty,” he retorted, “You 
know I cannot always be with you ; and haven't 
you something else to think of besides me now, 
darling !” he said, as he pressed-the hand resting 
on his arm, and looked down on the face uplifted 
to his own, 

“IT know,” she replied. “ But much as I love 
my baby I should have hii if I thought you did 
not love me as you used todo, Oh! Richard, 
you are my life, my all,’ and she clung closer to 
his side, 


“And go you are mine, dear,” he answered. 
“ And it is for your sake and our boy’s that I am 
alwaye from home, at times whea you think I 
should be there, to make money that neither 
shali ever know penury or want, However, as 
you wish it, [ will put off an engagement I had 
this evening, and return with you. Wait a 
moment,” he said, as he hastily entered a 
stationer’s shop, from which he shortly emerged 
with a letter in his hand, “I have made it all 
right,” and putting it in the first pillar-box 
they came to they bent thelr steps towards 
home. 

The moon had risen In the heavens, and the 
clear, sharp air seemed to have an exhilarating 
effect on the girl's spirits, 

She appeared, for the time, to forget all but 
hie presence, as she chatted cheerfully by his 
side; but on a sudden her mood changed, as 
though in thought, 

She compared her present happiness with the 
long, weary hours of watchfulness and doubt, 
when che had waited for hie coming, and strained 
each nerve to catch the first sound ef his ap- 
proaching footsteps alone to meet with dis- 
appointment, 

“ Richard,” she said, “ you do love me, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” he replied, impatiently, ‘you know 
I do. Whatever makes you ask such foolish 
questions /” 

“ Because,” she answered. “I want you to 
prove to me that love by giving up, for my sake, 
what you are now doing. You are leaving the 
substance, Richard, and chasing after the 
shadow ; no good ever comes of gambling. Mr. 
Petheridge was at our place this morning in quir- 
ing after you, and made fearful complaints of 
how you had been lately transacting business. 
He said the firm would have to know of it sooner 


or later, and as 8 friend of your father’s he spoke | 


for your good.. If I were you I should see him 
at his private office in the morning.” 

" Petheridge in a meddling old fool,” said 
Richard, angrily. “I am sick of the business. 
What should I know of blankets, railway rugs, 
and the deuce knows what? I was as mad to 


accept such # position as they were to place me | 


in it; but the firm ehall not have the gratifica- 
tion of kicking me out. I will see Petheridge in 
the morning.” 

They had now reached Tiinity-place, where 
they lived, whea they were attracted to where a 
crowd was collected, in the centre of which stood 
a lady by the side of a hansom cab, the horse 
belonging to which they were unharnessing, as it 
had fallen down, 

She was a tall, fine girl, and although only 
her shoulders were visible, one could see she was 
tichly attired. .A large hat of black velvet, with 
feathers of the same hue, rested on a mags of 
golden curls, which again shaded a forehead of 
alabaster whiteness ; a tinge of pink relieved the 
pallor of her complexion, which deepened w a 
deep crimson, as, in raising her oyes, they rested 
for a moment on the form of Richard; but 


“T shall not go,” she said, “while you ra- | quickly turning her head she jumped Into the 
n.” , cab, giving directions to the man whence to 
| proceed. 


CHAPTER II 
A CHEERFUL fire was burning in the breakfast 
room of 450, Brunswick-terrace, notwithstanding 
that a oright October sun.came in at the glass- 





door, which opened on toa garden, where a few 
autumnal flowers still kept the approaching 
wintertide aloof. A peeping ray shone-ou the 
silver urn as it hissed away on the spotieas white 
damask, as if to defy the reflection of the fire 
on its bright surface, and it rested on the silver 
bairs of au old gentleman, aa he turned his back 
on it, and stretched dis legs on the woollen 
tug before the latter, whilst he scanned the 
morning paper, only raising his eyes from the 
same to the little timepiece on the mantel-ehalf, 
which ticked, ticked, regardless of all but the 
miuutes and hours, which it ticked ever on, ever 
ever, ever, 

The door quietly opened, and, followed by ao 
servant who brought in the hot breakfast, a 
young girl entered the room. She was very tall, 
and her fully developed figure gave her the 
appearance of being older than she really wae. 
She wore a morning robe of Cambridge blue, 
which set off to advantage her pink-and-white 
complexion, whilst her hair, cut short according 
tothe prevailizg fashion, was arranged in tiny 
golden curls ali over her shapely head, and 
shaded her fair forehead. Her eyes were blue 
as the robe she wore; merry eyes they were, 
only equalled by a saucy little rosebud of a 
mouth, which enclosed a row of pearly teeth 
within, 

The old gextieman removed his spectacles and 
laid down the paper as she advanced towards 
him, when, looking at the little clock,— 

“You are very late, Gertie, dear,” he said, 

‘Oh! papa, darling,” she replied, as bending 
over him she passed her hand over his grey 
looks, “I could not sleep, owing to the fright I 
had last night, till just as it was time to ged up, 
when I fell into a deep slumber. But you are 
not In a hurry, are you, you dear old pet?” 
And, throwing her arms round his neck, she 
kissed him, perhaps rather more roughly than he 
cared about, much as be loved her caresses. 

“ Well, dear,” he said, as he seated himself at 
the table watching her whilst she poured ont 
the coffee into the prettiest of breakfast china, 
“so you are none the worse for your last night’e 
adventure ?”’ 

“No, papa,” she replied, as ehe handed him 4 
cup ; ‘‘but it was anything but pleasant te be 
the centre of attraction in the midet of an ad- 
mirivg throng, and I was very glad when the 
driver once more took the reins and drove me 
off.” 

 Let’s see,” enid Mr. Petheridge, “ you told 
me you had intended going to see your aunt 
when the accident occurred, Are you going to: 
night ?” 

The gir! stopped, so that the urn might serve 
as a screen to hide the deep crimson flush which 
mantled her cheek, even mounting to her brow, 
where the golden curls rested. 

No, papa, dear ; I don’t think so. I shall 
stay at home with you. It won’s be business to- 
night, will it?” and she looked up with a smile 
on the saucy wouth it wae bard to reeist. 

The servant now entered with the morning 
letters, and handed them to Gertrude, whose 
office It had been from childhood to distribute. 
She was an only child, her mother she never 
knew ; and Mr, Petheridge almost idolized the 
daughter left to him—bis hope, his ambition, bis 
life all rested on her, and for her he acted in all 
he did, 

Mr, Petheridge was manager to the firm of 
MurrelJ, Murrell and Co., High Holborn, He 
had commenced life as office-boy in the same 
establishment, but bad rieen step by step until he 
now held his present position, 

“There you ere, papa!” she said, as taking 
one frorn the lieap of letters she handed the rest 
to her father, “there are your nasty, ugly, blue 
things.” 

Mr. Petheridge turned over each with a casual 
lance, as he laid down his knife and fork after 
nishing his breakfast, till one larger than the 

others, with the stamp of the firm on the en- 
velope, attracted his attention. 

He opened it hastily. It was from Richard 
Fairman, resigning the post he had beld at Mur- 
rell, Murrell and Co. 

“What is the matter?” asked Gertrude, as 
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Mr. Petheridge pushed his plate from him and 
rose Pe oe . ng 

“ Nothing particular, dear ; & young fel. 
low, whose father I knew Eg be resigned a 
gituation which it took all my interest, and an 
immensity of trouble, too, to obtain for him. 
But I wash my hands clean of him. He'll never 
be suy good, aud no good will ever come of 
him!” and denouncing him as a thankless 
scapegrace, he put on his coat, and kissing the 
girl who atill sat eipping her coffee, left the 
room, 

The door had ecarcely closed behind him when 
Gertrude, taking the letter from her bosom 
where she had secreted it, unseen by her father, 
‘roke the seal. 

It was a hasty scrawl written in pencil, and 
ran thus:—‘*Don’t be angry, dearest; unfore- 
seen clreumstances over which I had no control 
compelled me to break my appointment this 
evening, Same time, same place, to-morrow. 
Will you come? I think you will.—LEver yours, 
“ GERALD.” 

She read and re-read it, and then, tearing it 
into tiny pieces, threw it on the fire, 

“Surely I was mistaken,” she said, ‘‘ Yes, I 
will go. I wonder what time papa will be at 
home,” and, ringing the bell, ehe asked the ser- 
vant who answered it if Mr. Petheridge left 
word what time he would return. 

“Dinner is ordered for six, miss,” wae the 
reply. 

The day passed drearily and heavily with Ger- 
trade until her father’s return, which did not 
bring with it ite usual cheerfulness. Mr. 
Petherldge seemed worried and annoyed ; so 
daughter, which was his first thought on other 
occasiona, 

“Why should it affect you so much!” eaid 
Gertrude, as they diecussed the matter after 
dinner, Mr, Petheridge having told her how 
Richard had acted—how the latter had verbaily 
resigned the situation, as he bad done by letter ; 
how he had for the sake of the old friend, whove 
son he was, told him how foolish it was on his 
part to throw away a good salary unless he had 
something better in view, and ended by advising 
him to think the matter over again ; but Richard 
was determined, almost insolent, declaring that 
ae to be final, and so the matter 
ended, 

“To affects meso far, Gertie,” her father 
replied, “for I loved the lad. His father and 
yours were such friends as one seldom meeis. 
We —— each other in boyhood, we clung to 
each other in riper years; aud although, as time 
rolled on, we became separated in our different 
calling, still the memory of old days cling to me. 
And, Gertle, dear,” he said, drawing the girl 
near to him, “I had « dream of you in the 
future; but man proposes, darling, Heaven dia- 
poses,” 

A blush came over her face at she rose to draw 
his easy chair, his accustomed seat, to the fire ; 
when, seeing him comfortably ensconced in the 
same, she let him dream on in the past, silently 
sitting beside him, her hand lovingly playing 
with his grey hair ; until the wearied eyes closed, 
and the heavy breathing told her sleep bad for a 
time brought him forgetfulness; when, rising, 
the quiétly went te the window, from which she 
= the heavy curtains, and looked outinto the 
night, 

The cold wind of the previous evening had 
passed away, and ® slight breeze, almost like a 
oreath of summer air, gently stirred the 
yellow leaves and made them rustle as they fell 
ons by one to the earth from whence they 
sprang ;.bub as the chimes of a distant clock 
struck eight she softly replaced the drapery and 
quietly left the room, 

Aod Mr, Petheridge still slept on, dreaming 
msy be of the friend of his youth, and that 
‘riend’s sister, who had tirengthened the tie 

‘etween them, his heart’s first love ; so early lost 
‘hat, although in after years he wooed and wed, 
stil the memory of that first love never went 
from his heart, 


Aad at the trysting-place by the Giousester- | 


gate Gertrude awaited her lover's coming. 
it wanted yet five minutes to the appointed 


much so aa almost to forget the kiss for his | 





| 





time when she saw him alight from a hansom “Ob, ma'am!” she exclaimed, “I'm so glad 
but a few paces from where she stood, that’s you, Baby has been that bad I was afraid 
“T was fearful of keeping you waiting, | to be alone with him,” 
darling. Have you been here long!” he asked.| “Why, what is the matter?” eaid Hetty, as 
‘Not more than five minutes, Gerald,” she | she rushed up the stairs to where the child lay, 
replied, “But what made you fail me last} his little hands clenched, and his pretty features 
night 1” sheasked. “Do you know I had halfa/ drawn in convulsions. “Oh! my baby—my 
mind not to meet you now 1” baby!" she cried, as lifting him from the bed 
“ Well, I can only say I am a lucky fellow that | she touk him on her lap before the fire, 
the best half was in my favour,” he replied.| ‘The landlady sow entered the room, Hetty 
‘I was called away on important business last | having sent the girl for her, and che usual reme- 
night, and could not leave until it was too late. | dies having applied, under her directions 
Am I forgiven ?” and superintendence, the little sufferer became 
“I suppose so,” she said; “ but I thought I | better, 
saw you as, finding you not here, I tookacab} * Lor’ don’t fret,” she said, as Hetty’s teara fell 
to my aunt’s, Well, the horse fell just as we | fast on the baby's face, “He's teething; but 
were near Oxford-street. I jumped out, and as | he'll get over it, won't ye, my cherub?’ she con- 
it was some time before they placed him on his | tinued, as she took the child from his mother’s 
legs again, as you may guess, a crowd collected, | lap. ‘‘ He’s going to sleep, bleas’is ’eart! Lor’, 
of which I was the centre of attraction ; andI/ there’s no accountin’ for babies—here to-day 
declare I thought you were one in it,” and gone to-morrow; and just as ye thinks 
“Not I,” he responded. “What on earth | for to order their coffin they wakes up and laughs 
should make you think such a thing? But, | at ye for the fright they had given ye.” 
Gertie, you are ever suspicious. What makes “Do you think he will be all right, Mrs, 
you ma ep a you believe me to be | Coppin?” asked Richard, who, with his arms 
& gentieman or no i folded, steod watching the whole scene, only now 
“Did I think otherwise, Gerald, I should | gud then siving 3 weed of comfort to the young 
not be here to-night,” she replied, But why | mother as she leant over the suffering kave. 
will you not tell me of yourself—of your! «You just go and get mes soothing powder,” 
family 1 You know, dear, how we first met! she said, addressing the servant-girl ; and thev, 
without introduction—as perfect strangers. | turning to Richard, ‘ Lor, yes, sir,” she continued. 
My whole life is in your keeping, and yet I am in | « Fe’) be lively enough in the merning. Now 
ignorance as to whom I have entrusted my | 1'1) just give him a litctle of this,” she 2aid, as the 
happiness, | powder was handed to her, ‘Saud we shall see 
Gertie,” he said, as in the soft shadow of | how he goes on,” 
the autumnal gloaming he passed his arm/ Pat the morning came, and with it but slight 
round her waist, “wait but a little, and you | i :rovement in the baby ; and Hetty clung to 
shall know all. I tell you how fondly I love | her husband, praying him not to ve late. She was 
you. I am free to make you my wife—my | nervous and excited ; she bad had but little 
darling wife ; and I swear by the heaven above | gieop that-night, and a presentiment of coming 
ua I hp so, Trust me, beleht fe it shes ® | trouble seemed to hang over her. 
passing calow; there. is 0 heignt Setaca betore Mrs, Coppin came in to see how she was, but 
a My father jum Bd me, Reem . apne grave loa dapain over the woman's face a3 she 
me ; and were I to tell him of our engagement— | 1 ont ove: the child’s cot. The half-closed eyes, 
having another object in view for me—he would the heavy breathing and twitching of the infant's 
periaps—indeed, most probably would—dis- | 4 i56 made her anxious as to his condition. 
inherit me, You could not face poverty, Sor “What do you think of him, Mrs. Coppin ?” 
} . - Lys vs wat han We Are YOUng: | said Hetty, as she nervously watched the ex- 
ay ~ bacrgaereeh ah-y pA rn pression of the landlady’s face. ‘‘ You don’t 
* Dnless what, Gerald}” asked Gertrude, Shink hie weese, do yout” 
"You consent to what I proposed—~a secret “No,” Ue anny fac “JT don’t think bit 
oe Genk 5% replied, ‘a | worse ; but if he ain’t better after awhile you'd 
‘ Gerald, F sanact, beng tag °. 9 | better send for Dr. Blisset ; he’s wonderful clever 
“Then your love is not like mine, Gertie,” he \-with childer.” 
eald, os he withdrew his arm from ber waist, | A ring at the bell summoned Mrs, Coppin from 
with a sad patios pe ge ‘ tie. abet r : p 
“Oh, Gerald !” she cried, her blue eyes filling | “yp: 004 3, SHEE Ey. 
with tears, “if you only knew how fondly I love | gi2ne. save for tke cervaui-ciel who eamme ia and 
you you would not talk so; Give me one night to} O11 ce the apartment, She was alone with her 
reflect, and to-morrow at this time, at the old | babe—alone with her sor ow 
trynting-gt, a wa ae yield te. your request | Hour after:hour of the weary day passed, and 
or give you up for ever. eon ‘ E Ming er oad ee 
They bad Saiewal round in the deepening | Still she watched by the little cot util late ia 
gloom until they reached where agate opened to | the ce pee A he ag beg oy yee — 
the main road ; there they stood but & moment a M4 we m the pillow and she tel: into & deep 
io aatch's going opp. The sky ed oo amt ? Mrs “Go pin had come in ; she had stood for @ 
overcast that the moon was no longer visible, pe otha 5 P ‘ poh ch : 7 ates he babe’ 
we -morrow, darling.” yan saying | ULE ATCH ft ppers—-wne i 
to am meron, ering” Gerd wo yg | rs ad the mulher; a tore chan 
lamp Gertrude saw a'servant-girl pass hurriedly. | berself—as they rested side ve fi ttoht thre 
Her dress brushed agatust him, but she did not | . Meitrrae oe SRangnS eae 
i owes ote srerenenes rea hiestoné- apie She was about to retire as a ecream from the 
“ pg tell me where Dr, Blisset lives?” | Cot arrests d her footsteps. Histty raised her head 
the said. “I know it is somewhere in Maryle- | wan a _ led look on her ve ee here? 
pone-road, but I can’t find the number,” dh! Mrs Coppin, ' es | ere ar 
“Oh, Til show you,” sald the wouan, “I'm | Baby, my darling—my darling! what is it 
going that way,” and they both repassed where ws ar ere os a yeryty rn but mor 
Gerald and Gertrude still stood, " t Wag not like the ecream of &@ child, but moore 
The girl stared into the face of the latter, and | like that of an animal. 7 geal te 
then with her companion turned iato the main | , “Mrs Faieman, sald Mre. Coppin, “le the 
road, as, repeating the words to-morrow, Gerald | Bit! go for the doctor.” 
hailed a passing cab, into which he assisted Ger- ~ “Do you think him so bad} _cried He ty, aa 
trude Petheridge. the tears rolled down her poor, pale face, “ Don’t 
| say he will die! don’t say he wil) dio!” and ber 
| sobs re-echoed through the room. 
“ Hush—hush !” said the woman, as she bade 
| her be quiet for his sake, whilet she gazed on the 
tiny head rolling from side to side with an un- 
conacious look in the baby eyes, “ While there’s 
life there’s hops. But he is very bad. Your 
husband ought to be here.” 




















CHAPTER Il. 

Iv was late when Richard and Hetty entered 
their apartments in Trinity-place, and as their 
servant opened the door there was a scared look 
on the girl’s face, 
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Hetty rose at the woman’s words, and looking 
at the time-piece,— 

“Tt is nearly nine o'clock,” she said, 
Nurs. Coppin, it can’t be so late, I must have 
been asleep a long time. Why, I did not think 
it more than six. And [ have had such a dreadful 
dream. I thought I was going into church—the 
old church where 1 went as a child—and I was 
all in white; but 1 thought ib so dark I could 
not find my way, and I groped round by the ivy 
until I came against a buttress, and then [ 
stumbled ; and as I stooped to see the cause I 
found a lifeless child at my feet. It was my 
own, Oh, baby— aby, they shall not take you 
from me!” she cried, as she buried her face in 
the child's bed, 

“Hush, Mrs. Fairman,” said Mrs, Coppin. 
“You must not get so excited,” for the girl’s 
face was flushed, and her dark eyes flashed as she 
raised her head in an outburst of passion. 

Dr. Blisset now entered, and removing his hat 
and gloves approached the cot. 

The little head still rolled from side to side. 
Mrs. Coppin told him of the scream and the con- 
vulsions of the previous evening. 

“Humph!” replied the doctor. “ And are 
you the mother?” he asked of Hetty, who was 
doing all in her power to make her pretty face 
ugly, asshe sobbed out an affirmative. 

‘Humph!” he again repeated, as removing 
the coverlid he gently touched the wrist of the 


” 


" Surely, 


little sufferer, then placing hic hand on the top } 


of the child’s head, 

With a grave face he arose from the seat that 
had been placed for him, and patting Hetty on 
the shoulder bade her be a good girl and leave 
off crying. 

“Oh, doctor,” said the girl, as she impulsively 
seized his hand, and raised her eyee imploringly 
to his, “do teli me he will not die. Say he 
will live-—he will, he shall!” and she let loose 
ber hold, az she eaw and read her anewer in his 
face. ” 

“Mrs. Fairman,” he replied, solemnly, “ life 

and death is in other hands than ours, You must 
trust in Heaven.” 
“In Heaven!” she exclaimed, passionately. 
Ah ! doctor, then I know that you do not think 
thah my poor boy will live! Ah! it is too 
much—too much to bear. And he is not here ! 
th | lcannot endure it—I cannot—I cannot,” 
and she buried her face in her hands as ehe threw 
herself on her knees beside the infant’s bed. 

‘There is no hope. He cannot live through 
the night,” eaid the doctor in a low tone, as Mrs. 
Coppin followed him downstairs; ‘ but I will 
be round in the morning,” and closing the street 
joor after him: Mrs, Coppin egain ascended to 
the sick-room 

As she eniered Hetty had left the child’s couch. 
She was washing ber face, All traces of tears 
were gone from her eyes, They were full of 
fire, and eeemed as though they would ecorch in 
their sockete. 

‘Mrs. Coppin,” she eaid, as her voice shook 
with excitement, ‘ will you remain here whilst I 
go for him?” and she pointed to the time-piece, 

Tt was close on ten o'clock, and out into the 
clear October night went Hetiy, whilst the tiny 
life so enwrapped in her own was fast ebbing 
away io the silent room where Mre, Coppin and 
the servant-girl alone watched on for the last 
morente 

The Plunger was very sulky, and went through 
his business in a quiet, reserved maoner, which 
al! his customers kuew too well meant bad luck. 

Lost his ha’pence,” eaid the little man to the 
tall man, as he stood in his accustomed place 
displaying his white, even teeth, and opening to 
hia full extent his blue eyes as he alluded to the 
eulkiness on the other side of the counter. 

‘Stupid fool } 
tall man. “Hadn't a ghost of achance! My 
belief is they are ‘avivg him nicely. He blabe like 
an old woman, until anyone can get the Informa- 
tien he thinks he has on the quiet.” 

* You know that swell I pointed out to you 
the other night, White?” said the little man. 
He's got ib “ot, I'm told.” 

‘Yes, and you'll have it ’ot, too, if you don’t 
mind where you’re coming to!” said a big fellow 


16 











as the little man in stepping back almost had a 
glares of hot whisky down his back. 

“Oh! beg pardon,” replied the latter, as he 
looked up in the other’s face, and, recognizing an 
old pal, “ Howare you, Stockings?” he 


Stockings was a hosier, who in a small way 
carried on business in that line, or rather his wife 
did, for he was more ofteu at the bar of the “Red 
Lion ” than behind the counter in Lovelace-lane. 

“So he got it, did he?” eaid White, referring 
to the little man’s views respecting Richard. 

“ No, that’s just what he didn’t do,” laughed 
the tall man, with a haw, haw, heard al! over 
the bar, 

“He had on ‘Scottish Chief’ to win a thou- 
sand!” said the little man in a low tone to 
White. 

“Well, I am sorry for bim,” said a gentlemanly 
looking man, with a big corporation, and a jolly, 
good-tempered looking face, fat and almost as 
red as the scarf he wore ; “he has had very bad 
luck lately. Betts has had him to the tune of a 
few hundreds, I know.” 

“But where does he get the money from!” 
said White. “He must win a lot at times; I 
don’t expect his salary is over three hundred, is 

t 7.” 


“Not that,” replied the little man; “ but 
that’s the puzzle.” 

The door was pow opened as if by a nervous 
hand, snd & woman's face just looked round 
aud then disappeared, to return again in a few 
moments. 

She timidly entered this time and cast her 
dark eyes over the compartment, when, advanc- 
ing to the conversational gangway, ar Stockings 
made room for her, the Plunger came forward. 

It was only a simple queation, which none but 
the Plunger could hear, and as che received the 
answer che left without ther look at those 
who were fixing their eyes Mi her. 

The door swung behind her, and the quarter of 
an hour she stood outside the ‘ Red Lion” 
seemed an eternity. 

Poor Hetty; she could hear her heart thump, 
thump against her side, and the tears welled 
into her eyes as she watched the customers come 
and go; and no Richard, no husband to soothe 
and comfort her in her gread trouble. 

“T will wait but another quarter,” she said 
to herself, as she heard a clock strike the half- 
hour. ‘‘May be he has gone home; he knew 
baby was ill, and perhaps would not be here 
to-night ;” and, chauging her mind, she was just 
leaving as Richard turned the corner. 

“You here, Hetty!” he said 
have you been waiting }” 

“ Not long,” she said, as the tears rolled down 
her cheeks, “ Oh} 
baby is dying, my heart is breaking. Come 
home, darliax, don’t go there to-night,’’ and she 
pointed to the doors, which now opened, as the 
little man came out, 

‘*Good-night,” he said, as he saw Richard, a 
salute which the other scarcely returned, as 
linking Hetty’s arm within bis own he led her 
home. 

Mrs, Coppin was still watching beside the 
child’s cot, and in anewer to Hetty’s inquiries 
said she thought he was a little better. 

The girl's spirit rose in an instant as she gazed 
on the sleeping infant. Telling her husband 
how, at Mrs, Coppia’s suggestion, she had sent 
for Dr. Blisser, who, she said was very clever 
with children, 

“ But what ie it, Richard }” she asked aa she 
thought he gave a start. 

“Nothing, Hetty!” he replied, ‘ But you 
are enoug! te make a fellow nervous, One 
moment you are sobbing fit to break your heart, 


“How long 


ht . | and the next, because there is a slight improve- 
I told him eo,” replied’ the | ~~ slight improve 


ment, you think there is no cause for alarm.” 

He was standing with his back to the fire, his 
arms crossed over his breast, whilst a revulsion 
of feelings seemed to be pnasing through 
his mind as he fixed his eyes on the suffering babe. 

For some moments he remained in dee 
thought, as, with bowed head, he still watch 
the girl who was the mother of his boy, till with 
a sigh he turned from the scene and lent his 
arms on the chimney-piece behind, 


Richard, come home, our | 





He took one glance at his face in the glass. 
How careworn he had become! And there were 


lines under his eyes which had no right to be 
there. 


" Hetty,” he said at last, as advancing to 
where she sat by the child’s bed he passed his 
hand over her raven locks, “can you forgive me 
for leaving you so much alone? But you know, 
dear, I cannot help it.” 

" Don’t talk so now,” she replied ; “I can only 
think of him at time,” and ehe 
pointed to the baby, who had fallen into 
quiet slumber. “Do you think he will live, 
Richard ¢” 

**T cannot say,” he said, 
sleeping nicely now.” 

And in the morning the little life still trembled 
in the balance. 

‘*Hetty,” said Richard, as be was preparing to 
go to business, “I donot think I shall be home 
for a day or two. Most urgent business will 
necessitate my leaving town, which I should have 
told you last night had you not been in such dis- 
tress ; but you will bear up for my sake, won't 


"He seems to be 


} you, dsar? Our boy seems better, and will yet, 


may be, get over it.” : 

She was sitting by the fire, the sabe in her 
iap, and as his words fell on her ears the colour 
for a moment mantled her face with crimson, tv 
leave it the next white as marble. 

‘* Richard,” she said, “there is something 
wrong ; I know it—I feel there ia, Why are you 
going away sosuddenly } Why was Mr, Pether- 
ridge here again yesterday, and said he had not 
seen you? And you seem so strange, I cannot 
understand.” 

“ Hetty,” he replied, “I am in trouble, and 
for a time it is imperative that 1 should not be 
found here. You eay you love me; then, 
dearest, for my sake, your own and his,”—~and 
he pointed to the sleeping babe—" don’t hinder 
me, Every moment that I stay is fraught with 
danger, Kiss me, darling, and let me go,” and 
bending low he pressed the weeping girl to his 
breast, imprinted a parting kiss on the infant, 
and was gone, 

Hetty heard the door close behind him, and 
with it closed for her the happiness of her life. 
She could nov weep, her sorrow seemed to have 
turned to a fire, which burnt in her brain and 
flashed from her dark eyes, which appesred as 
living coals within her bead. 

How long she remained still, sitting with the 
baby on her lap, she knew not; never for a 
romenb did those fiery eyes rest on him ; she 
never noticed the twitching of the tiny featurer,- 
nor the convuleive clench of the infant hands, 
but as a loud double knock resounded om the 
street door she arose, pressing the babe in his 
last death agony to her bosom, and fell heavily to 
the floor. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tug knock which had been so audible to pos 
Hetty was replied to by Mrs, Coppin, whose 
surprise was great as, op opening the door she 
discovered two police officers, who demanded to 
see Mr, Fairman. 

“He is not at home,” was the reply. 

“We must satiafy ourselves on that point,” 
said the plain clothes man, civilly, whilst at the 
same time he showed her a warrant for the 
apprehension of Richard Fairman on the charge 
of forgery, and asked her to show them his 


rooms. 

"Ob! dearie me—dearie me!” said the good- 
natured landlady, as begging them to allow her 
to enter the room first she ascended the stairs. 

But there was no response to her gentle tap 
at the door, and after trying again to attract the 
attention of those within with the eame effect 
she turned the handle, All was silent as the 
grave, and as she entered she uttered a piercing 
scream, as she rushed to where Hetty stili lay 
with her dead infant, 

One of the men now advanced—he was the 
detective--as he feared something else had 
occurred. H 
“This is a bad business,” he said, as he lifted 
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the unconscious girl, whilst Mrs. Coppin took 
from her-arms the lifeless babe. 

“Yes,” replied the latter. “ Poor thing! she 
has fainted, He bas gone at last, sweet lamb,” 
she continued, referring to the child, “‘ though 
the breath is scarce out of his body, You just 
lay her here, mister,” she said, as ske pointed to 
the couch, whilst she closed the eyes of the dead 
baby, telling the officer at the same time how 
that the doctor had give him up yesterday. 

But the man took no heed of what she was 
saying. His eyes were fixed intently on the 
young mother’s face, whilst he was visibly 
striving to hide the emotion passing within him 
as he gently chafed her hands to restore anima- 
tion ; when, turning to the uniform man, who 
remained a silent spectator of the scene, 

“ We must go now, Gibbons,” he said. “It’s 
of no use stopping here. We had better give in 
our report, ——” he said, before follow- 
ing Gibbons, who was now in the passage, 

‘* Coppin, sir,” returned the landlady. 

“ Well, Mra, Coppin,” he replied, as taking a 
pencil from his pocket he wrote on a leaf from 
his book, ‘ Jack Bourne,” and handed it to her, 
saying, ‘' When she comes to,”—looking towards 
the sofa—‘' give her that; it will find me at 
the —— station; and if I can do her any 
service, I will. Good-bye,” 

He was gone, and save for the presence of the 
little servant-girl, who was sobbing her heart out 
at the death of the baby, Mra. Coppin wae alone 
in that chamber of sorrow with the mother whom 
she was endeavouring to bring back to conecious- 
ness, 

At last the large dark eyes unclosed as once 
more Hetty awakened to a sense of her heavy 
trouble, She gave one look around the silent 
room, and seeing Mrs, Coppin by her side, asked 
her in 2 low voice for her infant. 

For a moment the woman did not reply, and 
Hetty knew from her silence that the end had 


* come ; but she gave no eign that she was aware 


of the truth. She lay there quiet and resigned. 
No tear escaped from under the snowy lids, which 
fora moment fell over the burning eyes ; she 
merely pressed the hand of the kind-hearted 
landlady, who was more alarmed at this sudden 
revulsion of feeling than if a fit of hysteria had 
been the result, 

‘* You feel better now, don’t you?” she said, 


_kindly, “Try and sit up a bit, and let me wash 
Your face aud brush your hair ; it’ll revive you.” 


_ And without waitiog for a reply she went into 
the next room, ostensibly for the basin, but really 
towhieper to little Mary not to say a word to 
her mistress of the policemen’s visit. 

To all Mra, Coppin suggested Heity silently 
agreed, as only by monosyllables she responded 
to any question the good woman might ask, 
Her mind seemed absorbed in the heavy trouble, 
which sppeared to have stunned her by its 
weight. 

“Tf I conld see her cry,” ssid Mrs, Coppin ; 
but no sign of » tear moistened those hot, burn- 
ing eyes, She never alluded to her husband’s 
departure, She never made any comment on the 
death of thechild ; and thus the weary hours passed, 
Aad not nntil the tiny coffin wae brought in the 
following day did Hetty seem to realise her loss. 
Not till then—--when she saw her babe placed within 
the lace which bordered his narrow bed—did her 
grief find vent, The long pent tears burst forth, 
and as they welled from beneath her eyelids they 
brought the relief they needed, and saved her 
reason, 

** And he not here, Mrs, Coppin!” she cried, as 
she buried her face in her hands, “ Oh | my heart 
will break, my heart will break |” 

“Hush,” said Mrs. Coppin, “Mr, Fairman 
will be here soon.” She dared not yet tell her 
that the police had been there for hima. But the 
girl seemed to read what was passing in her 
mind, 

“ Never,” she replied. “ Mrs, Coppin, there is 
something wrong. I know there {fz ; you look so 
strange. And I fancied I heard some one speak- 
ot — I could not uttera wart and the sound 

& strange step seemed to fall upon my senses, 
although It all appeared as a terrible nightmere, 
You are so good, so kind. Do tell me!” and she 





threw herself on her knees and buried her face in 
the lap of her companion. 

“ Mre, Fairman,” replied the other, ‘‘ there was 
a stranger here to-day who wanted to seo your 
husband; but you must not excite yourself. 
Here is bis name,” and she took from her bosom 
the leaf torn from the detective’s book, 

Hetty raised her tear-stained face, and taking 
the psper from the woman’s hand, she started to 
her feet, as she exclaimed,— 

Jack Bourne! Mra, Coppin,” she continued, 
excitedly, “‘why did he come here! Tell me, 
tell me, [ must know the truth. Do uot deceive 
me, I shall go mad! Tell me, did he, did this 
man,” and she poiuted to the name on the paper, 
“ gee me ee 

“Why, lor’, yes,” replied the other. ‘* You 
were in a dead swoon ; and he helped me to lift 
you to the couch, Anda nice, genile fellow he 
is, too, although he be a policeman, But if you 
are going to take on like that you won't get 
nothing out o’ me,” and Mrs, Ooppin looked at 
the girl before her, who, with dilated eyes and 
heaving bosom, seemed about to faint. But her 
words had the desired effect, With 9 strong 
effort Hetty overcame the great excitement under 
which she was labouring, thay she might hear 
more from her companion as she nerved herself 
for the worst, 

“ I promise to be quiet,” shessid. “ Forgive 
me, Mra, Coppin, and do tell me all.” 


the best way you can serve him is in helping him 
to evade the police—by keeping quietly where 
you are, and not letting him in any way commu- 
nicate with you here. If you move you will be 
watched ; and yon may only endanger his safety 
by following wherever he is.” 

“IT donot know,” replied Hetty. “ He never 
told me, But if io is only that, Mrs. Coppin, 
which keeps him away——-”” 

" Only that!’’ echoed Mrs, Coppin. “ Forgery, 
only that!” and in her virtuous indiguation she 
almost forgot the young heart breaking before 
her, “ Well, upon my word }” 

“ Forgery, did you say?” asked Hotty, “ Oh, 


forgive me. But I did not think it was so bad ; 
but I feared-———” and she again burst into tears. 

“Feared what?” said the woman who 
hastily repented of her harshness. “ There, don’t 


kind, JI think, had I had a mother like you it 
would have been different ; but I had no ona to 
guide me, My father’s second wife was cruel ; 
and i hated her. You will keep my secret, won't 
you!” she continued, as she threw ber arms 
around the Jandlady’s neck, 

Lor’ bless you, yes,” replied the latter, “Do 
you think I'd send any poor fellow to prison } not 
I, Make your mind easy on that.” 

* But thad is not all,” said Hetty. “Iam 
alone in the world now. I have not a friend or 
relative who will open their doors to me, I must 
get some employment to earn my bread, IT used 
to dodressmaking once,” she paused for a 
moment as though her thoughts were wandering 
in the past ; and a shadow of pain paesed over 
her face as she said, ‘' I can do that now.” 

‘* Well, well, we'll see about it by-and-bye,” 
said Mre. Coppin, ‘ You're not without a 
shilling or two to go on with; and you shan’t 
starve whilst I have acrust. But why not go to 
the gentleman who was here this morning! He 
told me to say if you wanted a friend he would 
be one to you.” 

“He!” exclaimed the gir). “‘ Ask him to help 
me! Only one thing would ever taka me there, 
Mrs. Coppin,” she continued, after awhile, during 
which she remained indeep though. ‘ You said 
you would be my friend ; you promised to keep 
my secret—the secret of my life, I should like 
to remain here until Richard—if he ever does— 
comes back ; but not until you know my history, 
not until you know who it is that you are be- 
friending, will I take bite or sup beneath your 
roof. And when you know ail, if you then cast 
me from you, I will go amongst etrangers to earn 
my daily pittance. But, oh! Mrs. Coppin, I 








know you will notadd to my sorrow, Richard has 


“ Your husband is in trouble,” she said. And | 


Heaven | has it come to thab? Mrs. Coppin, 


“Mrs, Coppin,” said the girl, “you are so | 
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gone, my darling is dead ; and but for you Iam 
alone—alone in a cruel and pitiless world.’ 

“What great sin can you have committed in 
— nineteen years, that I, an old woman, who 

as weathered many a storm, should drive you 
forth 1” said Mrs, Coppin, as she nestled the gir 
to her bosora. 

And there in the dim light, with the stillness 
of death shadowing around them, she heard, amid 
her sobs, the story of Hetty’s life, 





CHAPTER Y. 

It was ten o'clock ere Gertie Pethebridge 
reached home. Her father had awoke, and was 
busily engaged looking over some papers ; he 
looked up as she advanced to where he sat, 

“Why, Gertie,” he said, ‘ have you been out ? 
I thought you promised to remain with me this 
evening ?” 

“So I did, papa, but you fell fast asleep ; and 
the evening being so beautiful, I thought I would 
take a stroll. You bave not been awake long 
have you, dear?” 

“ No, not Jong,” he answered, ‘‘ But now that 
you have come inI will put sway these papers, 
and you will give me some music, I feel TI should 
epjoy it to-night.” 


Gertrude removed her bat and cape, and open- _ 


ing the piano selected such songs as she knew 
her father mort loved ; but her heart was not in 
her song. 

Her thoughts were of Gerald, and the premise 
she had made him but an hour since, 

And as ehe looked on her father’s grey hairs 
she wavered in her resolve to do as the forme: 
wished her, But then her lover was absent. And 
as she recalled the tendor words of that niges'’s 
meeting, which she felt if she did not accede to 


| his proposals would be the last, her courage gave 


way, and she knew that the happiness of her 
life depended on him, 

She arose from the piano, avd bringing a low 
stool sat down et the old man’s feet, while she 
rested her head on his knees. 

‘What! are you tired so scon, dear? ho 
said, as he passed his hands over the soft curls, 

“Tired! Do you know what the time is, 
papa ?” she asked. 

He raieed his eyes to the clock ; it was nearly 
midnight, 

“T had no idea {h was so late, my child. Bui 
sit here a few momente longer, and then you 
shall go to bed. Do you know, Gertie, it was 
your mother’s favourite scat, and—-—” 

Gertrude looked up from where she sab. 

“Papa,” she sald, ‘you have never told me 
of my mother. Did she die when I was too 
young to know her ?”’ 

“She did not die,” he replied, and Gertrude 
thought his tone had never sounded so harsh, 

“Then she is nop dead?” exclaimed the girl. 
* Do tell me of my mother,” 

‘* To me, yes,” he answered, ‘She died thal 
night, when like you she sat at my knee, and I 
passed my hand over her sunny locke ; it was for 
the Jast time. The next day she left me with my 
dishonoured name, and with you ; but it is late, 
Gertrude, very late. Good-night, darling! Go 
to bed.” 

And Gertrude pondered deep that night over 
her father’s strange manner. And what waa the 
history of the mother she never knew, and of 
whom he, would speak no further ; and ehe heard 
each stroke of the distant chimes strike the early 
hours of morning ere the eleep she courted 
visited her eyelids, 

The subject of the preceding evening was not 
alluded to when she met her father at the break- 
fast table the following morning. Mr. Petheridge 
seemed in a measure to have recovered his usua! 
spirits ; and at the close of the meal, after kissiog 
her affectionately, prepared to put on his over 
coat before proceeding to business, 

He was about to leave the room, wheu she 
arose from the table where her breakfast remained 
untasted, and laying her hands on his shoulders. 

“ Kiss me once more, papa, dear,” she said. 

He gazed down into her sweet, wintome face, 
holding her at arm’s length the while, then pres#- 
ing her close to his bosom, 
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“Heaven forbid |” he said, inaudibly, not in 
answer to her request, but as if in answer to a 
sudden thought which passed through his mind ; 
and then, with one last look, he left the room, 

The senior partner of the firm of Marrell, 
Murrell and Co., was there ou bis arrival, and de- 
mauded his presence in his private oftice without 
delay 

Samuel Murrell was a mfdde-aged man of 
medium height, though a little more than the 
melium size; he was thick-set, with broad, fat 
shoulders, surmounted by an equally fat arck 
snd bullet head, hut he was gentlemanly in the 
extreme. All he did was gentlemanly; if he 
awore it was fn the toue of a gentleman. If he 
desired to relieve himself of an undesirable 
companion he would not kick him out, but open 
dhe door, and in the blandest tones request him 
to leave the room. 

When Mr. Petheridge was ushered into his 


preseace on this identical morning he arose, 
wished him good day, and, pointing to a chair, 
i iim be seated 


“T desire to see you, Mr, Petheridge, ona 

oat unpleasant matter ’-—here he paused, whilst 
he pushed back the quick of his spotless filbert- 
shaped n show more plainly the half moons 
on the same 

‘*] am sorry anything unpleasant should have 
swecurred, Mr, Murrell,” revlied the other, ae be 

ly awaited the geutlemanly disclosure 

You iotroduced to the firm, sorae months 
ince, a young fellow named Richard Firman,” 
ed, as, resting his elbows on the arms 
ii-round chair, he brought the fat, 
together and fixed his eyes on 


Be A 





Lite hands close 
> manager, 
[ did so,” was the reply. 
‘And you believed him tc 
sented him to be 


be, a8 you repre- 
aa honest man,” said Mr. 


Murrell, 

“Mr. Murrel exclaimed Mr. Petheridge, 
‘for Heaven sake, explain what has oc- 

red 

“All time,” answered the former, as 
ie Jrawer of his table and brought | 
ul er, whileh he repeated, “* You 

m » honest ?” 
idedly,” replied the other. “ Bub what 
vu ask the question ?” 

“ And you did not know the reason he was 
tanished from his father’s roof,” continued Mr. 
Murrell, regardless of the excitement under 

hich his companion was suffering. 

new } nd his father were not friends; 
t he of their disagresment I was in 
tufal ignorance,” was the reply. 

* And you introduced bim to the firm with- 
ut making juicies respecting it,” Mr. Murrell 
aaid 

, . Mt aid the other, “ his father, a 
cler; an in the Nor f England, waa my old 
4 trusted friend ; a truerr Mu never broke the 
rea fe. Rich was an only son and spoilt 
boy, but further [ knew no harm of the lad. He 
was a wild youth; but I believed him to be | 
honest aud true, Tell me, have you found him 

her wise 

“Look at that,’ was the reply, and he handed 

1¢ paper he held to the manager. 

Tc was a bill drawn by Richard Fairman for 
four hundred and fifty pounds, aud accepted by | 
Savouel Murrell, of the firm of Murrell, Murrell, 
nd Co 


“Ts that my signature 
asked the senier partner 

**™> hhe best of my belief, no,” was the reply, 
ina toue of mental pain. 

On a sudden, as the whole truth flashed ov 
him, Mr, Petheridge felt almost unable to stana 
against the cruel blow thus dealt hiin by the son 
of his early friend. 

** And whose do you believe it to be?” asked 
his companion, as 1 to see the 


Mr, Petheridge?’ 


s could uot fail 
e other’s countenance, 
clumsy forgery, of course, Mr, Mur- 


, 
agony depicted on t! 
Ti 


rell Richard is not here this morning.” 
Te has o ven here for the last three 
' ! “You see when this be- 


days,” w: Lae p'y. 

~ane '’’ and be pointed to the forged bili. 
For a moraent both were silent. Mr. Murrell 

felt for the grey head bowed before him, but 


ter es ee 


heaving a sigh almost approaching a groan, his 
companion raised his eyes to his face, with a faint 
ray of hope issuing from their depths, as he 
stked him what steps he proposed taking. 

“T have already placed the matter in the 
hands of the police,” was the reply ; ‘‘ and when 
he is arrested, Mr. Petheridge, we shall call upon 
you. Until then”-—and he handed him a roll of 
bank-notes-—"' good morning.” 

It was a quarter’s salary due, ia addition to 
another in lieu of notice. 

“ Mr, Murrell,” exclaimed the old man, as he 
arose from his seat, “ what is this} Surely you 
do not mean to dismiss me from the firm which 
I have served well and faithfully from the time 
when, as & lad, I sab at yonder deck? Oh, 
Heaven, this is terrible—terrible! Think of the 
years I have passed here—from the curly-headed 
boy, to the time when the curls changed to this,” 
aud he raised his hand to his grey locks, ‘and 
can a charge of dishonesty be ever brought 
againet me {” 

“I do not say there has been,” Mr. Murrell 
replied, “and the fact of your having been so 
many years trusted and respected here, when, as 
you say, in my father’s time you commenced as 
office-boy, should have made you more careful in 
investigating the character of anyone you intro- 
duced to the firm, You say you have known 
Richard Fairman from his infancy, and yet you 
were in perfect fgaorance of what we discovered 
in a few days, which was, that the reason of his 
leaving, or rather being banished from his father’s 
house, was the fact that he had robbed him toa 
great extent.” 

‘Mr, Murrell,” he replied, I solemuly declare 
I never knew it. I was told, and believed it to 
be true, that he had formed a disreputable con- 
nection, and that his father for that denied him 
is presence.” 

He pushed the’ notes from him. 

“T cannot take them,” he said ; ‘' they will not 
bring me what I have worked for—an unsullied 
name, &® blameless reputation. For that I strove, 





and before Heaven aud truth it is mine, Mr, 

Murrell, will you recall your cruel words? Ob! 
| do not visit on me the sin of another. You say 
! 


you believe me honest, then prove it by retract- 
ing what you have said. To be banished in dis- 
grace after over forty years in the old firm would 
break my heart,” 

For a moment he forgot his companion’s pre- 
sence, as burying his face in his hands he groaned 
aloud, 

The next his manhood prevailed, and rising 
from the chair into which he had fallen, he 
becameé calm, a9, apologising for his sudden out- 
burst of emotion, he begged Mr, Murrell! to over- 
look his weakness. 

“Mr. Pethoridge,”’ said the latter, as he held 
out his hand, “ my faith in your integrity is un- 
| shaken. Individually, I would teli you this 
| moment to continue in the position you have 
| filled so many years, but J am not alone, as you 
know, in this business, I must consult my co- 
| partuers ; however, | will use my influence on 
| your behalf so far as I am able; and, in the 
| ean while, I trust you will Jat no private feeling 
| on your par induce you to interfere with the 
' 





ends of justice with respect to this scamp.” 

He vose as he finished this sentence, and Mr. 

| Pothoridge knew further appeal was of no avail ; 
must await the decision he had promised 
| should be communicated to him as soon as 
| possible, and thanking him for advocating his 
| cause he left the room, 
{ ‘The bank-notes still remained where he had 
| left them, and Mr. Murrell carefully replaced 
| them in the drawer until matters should be 
' finally settled. 

And with a sad heart Mr. Petheridge turned 
| his steps from Holborn. The ambition of his 
| life had fled, was cast from him for ever. Even 
| should he be reinstated as manager could he 
| ever now dream of one day being a partner? To 
| go to Richard’s lodgings he knew would be use- 

less. Of course he would not be there, 

He could not recurn home before the usual 
time, as he determined to hide from Gertrude 
his great trouble, and listlessly be wandered 
from place to place uatil the hour arrived that ! 


generally made his appearance at Brunswick- 
rrace, 

Both weré so absorbed in their own thoughts 
that neither noticed the calm quiet of each. 

Dinner was served and eaten, with scarcely a 
sentence being uttered by either; and only when 
the cloth was removed and tlie dessert placed on 
> table did Gertrude nestle to her father’s 
side, 

The litile timepiece still ticked away the fleet- 
ing moments, and she thought the time never 
passed 20 quickly before, and a guilty flush 
suffused. her face as she thought of step she 
was about to take. 

Worn out by the strain on body and mind 
Mr. Petheridge at laet found relief iv sleep ; how 
long he thus remained in unconsciousness he 
knew not ; but when he awoke it was to # sense 
of loneliness, The fire had died out, and he was 
alone, The hour was late; all seemed quiet in 
the house, and concluding Gertrude had not 
wished to disturb him he thought she had gone 
to bed ; and after turning out the gas he retired 
also. 

The morning came bright and clear. A 
splendid sun shone in on the silver urn as it 
blazed away on the spotless damask; and ft 
played again ou Mr. Petheridge’s silver head as 
he sat in the breakfast-room awaiting bis 
daughter. He had never known her to be so 
late before; probably she was tired, and the 
day would be quitelong enough. He would have 
his breakfast and send hers up to her room. 

“Mary,” he said, as a neat servant-girl an- 
swered the bell, ‘take up this breakfast to 
Miss Petheridge, and tell her not to hurry, | 
shall not wait.” 

The girl took the tray and left the room ; 
but quickly returned with a scared look on her 


oe, 

“Mr, Petheridge, sir,” she said, “ Mies Ger- 
trude is not in her room; but I found this on 
her dressing-table,” and she placed a tiny pink 
note in her master’s hand. 

Mr. Petheridge tore open the letter, regard- 
less of the maid’s presence, who with eyes of 
eager expectation watchedher master’s proceed- 
ings. 
tt contained but few words, and those blotted 
with the tears of the writer, merely telling him 
she had linked her fate with Gerald Norman. 
There were reasons that she could not state that 
their marriage should be a secret one ; and then 
begging him to forgive her, she signed herself 
bis unhappy Gertrude. 

He read it to the end ; and as the iron entered 
iuto his soul he tore it into fragments and threw 
them on the burning coals, 

“ Please, sir, can I do anything else ?” 

It was Mary speaking, and thus bringing him 
to the recollection of her presence. 

“No, Mary; bub wait one moment,” he 
added. ‘ Never let Miss Gertie’s name be men- 
tioned in thie house; you uuderstand, Leave 
the room,” 

But as the door closed behind her he reeled 
as he arose from the table, and a heavy thud 
on the feor aroused the servants in the kitchen 
below, who rushed to the room to . find their 
master srechiess, struck down by a fit of 
paralysis. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sryzrat daye passed without bringing any 
clue to the whereabouts of Richard. 

Hetty in her lonely room would pray thab 
he miglit escape from theyhands of juetice. She 
knew from the papers that the firm of Murrell, 
Murrell and Co, had offered a reward of _ 
pounds for his apprehension, and it wae wi 
misgivings of what might have happened that 
ahe read the daily reports. 

Could he ever think of her, and the agony of 
mind she was suffering? But she consoled her- 
self in his silence that it was caused through 
fear of detection, 

She waited patiently, and bore her trial as 
Mrs, Coppin thought bravely. Bat only until 
the tiny coffin was taken from her room 





she revi in quiet uncertainty. Bub on the day 
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that her baby boy was lowered into the deep, 
cold grave she resolved to live but for one pur- 

se—to find out the man on whom alone her 
love for life rested. 

Surely he must think of her, and long for 
the solace it was hers to give! It would help 
him to bear his trouble ; and maybe he might 
yet escape, and ebe would join him where they 
could together begin life anew, . 

Thus ran her thoughte as she, with Mrs. 
Coppin for her only companion, returned from 
their mournful journey. 

The rain came down in torrents, pattering on 
the window-panes of the black coach which was 
bearing them homewards. But Hetty had dried 
her tears. All her grief for her deud baby she 
had left behind her as the carriage emerged from 
the cemetery grounds. Now her thoughts 
were for the living, and she determined to lose 
no time in carrying out her resolve. 

When they alighted at Trinity-place she 
ascended to her rooms, which the little servant 
had made bright and cheerful for her mistress’s 
return. 

The kettle was boiling on the hob, and the 
tea prepared for ber and the landlady. 

"Weil, dear,” said the latter, after they bad 
sat by the fire some time, the tea-tray having 
been removed, “I am afraid I shall have to 
leave you, a8 I shall be having the gentlemen 
comin’ home and wantin’ something, you may 
be sure !” 

"Oh! Mra. Coppin; I am so sorry to have 
kept you! It is very selfieh,” Hetty replied. 


“Selfish! Nova bit of it. But what are you | bagged you ‘ave to hand hovor thirty pounds of 


going to do?” 

Hetty advanced to the window, 

It has left off ope she said, “and I 
think I will go out a little; but dear Mrs, 
Coppin!” and she returned to where the 
latter still sat, and placing her hande on her 
shoulders looked down into the kind face up- 
lifted to her own, “sbould any inquiries be 
made, you know how to auswer }”’ 

“Teave that to me,” said the other, as she 
gathered the crumbs in her lap, and threw them 
on the fire, “They won’t get much out of 
Martha Coppin ; but now I must be off, so you 
make your mind easy cn thet point,” saying 
which she imprinted a wotherly kiss on the 
girl's face, and left the room. 

A few moments later and Hetty was in the 
street, the miserable greasy muddy state of 
which made walkfig anything bub a pleavant 
task, The lamps were all alight, and ihe 
brilliancy of the shop windows in a great mea- 
sure counteracted the dreariness of the aspect. 
She was weighing in her mind the chances of her 
ever succeeding in finding Richard unless he in 
some way communicated with her, and the 
different starts she proposed taking in her task 
kecame very confusing. 

Should she insert an advertisement in one of 
the daily papers, similar to those she had often 
read in what Richard called the Agony Column ? 
Then to what address could ehe have the reply, if 
any came, directed ? 

“No,” she said to herself, “ that wouldn’t do,” 
He would look on it as some trap, and leave it 
unanswered, whereby she would only be throw- 
ing away the little money she now so urgently 
needed. There was but one course open to her, 
to search the big city through until she found 
him, she thought, despatringly ; to find a needle 
iu a big haystack was as easy a task, but if the 
needle were there, some accident might discover 
its whereabouts sooner and more easily than one 
would think. To rest was impossible, to search 
gave an impetus to her life which inaction would 
have failed to do. 

With no particular object in view, but more 
from a matter of habit than any otber, she found 
herself in the vicinity of the “Red Lion.” Its 
very brightness brought the colour to her face, 
and an angry light to her eyes, as she looked on 
itasthe cause of her trouble, Ste hated the 
very ground on which it stood; and as if to 
avoid coming in contact with an enemy she was 
about to turn from the blaze of light to the dim- 
neas beyond, when the sound of men’s voices 
arrested her attention, 

“Well, soy, sre you game or not!” said the 





taller of the two, who had a thick mofilér | 
wrapped round his neck, enveloping his chin 
and mouth, 20 as to oblige him to pul! it from | 
the latter at each sentence. 

Hie companion was a miserable type of his 
kind, so thin and his clothes so large that it was 
& matter of wonder how he could manage to keep 
them on his attenuated limbs, which appeared to 
have been shaken into them, 

‘Twenty pounds, did yer ssy ?” he asked, as 
his thin fingers passed over his thinner chin, 
“but he never did me any sort o' ’arta—why , 
should I ’arm him #” 

The last sentence seemed to be addressed rather 
to himself than his companion, as he evidently 
was weighing iu his mind what good that twenty 
pounds would do for him, and the terms on 
which he was to become the possessor of it, 

“I tell yer, ye’re a fool!” said the other, 
angrily, and in a louder tone. “’Ere you are 
astarvin’; if you don’t others will, and there's 
fifty pounds to be ’arned by a givin’ a little 
hinformation |” 

“Then why don’t you do it, and bag the 
lot?” asked the other, 

** Becos,” repeated the same, removing his 
muffler lower, ‘I’m not so desiros 0’ hintroducin’ 
myself to the police, as they might be glad to 
see me, Jack Bourne, he’s in this case, and a’ot 
’un he is, and I ‘ave private reasons for not 
wishing to renew my hacquaintance with that 
gentleman. Now, ‘ere’s the facts you ‘ave to 
communicate (and he wrote down some particu- 
lars for the other’s benefit), and when the bird is 





the fifty you will receive.” 

“ And suppoein’ I don’t?” esid the ocher. 

* You know, honesty among-——~” 

The rest of the sentence was inaudible to 
Hetty ; but iv hed the desired effect on the thin 
gentleman, who, without farther hesitation, agreed 
to the proposition, that he was in the first instance 
to go to Burton-street, where Richard Fairman 
had by some accident been discovered to be 
hiding. 

He was to try first which would pay best, by 
seeing whether the latter valued bis liberty at a 
higher eum than that offered for his capture or | 
not, and to act accordingly. j 

The rain now began to descend sgain jn tor- | 
rents,aud Hetty was giad of the shelter of the 
doorway, as she etood there unnoticed in the 
darkness, 

She heard the bigger man tell the other to call 
at Burton-street in the morning, as their prey 
was sure not to be out till dark ; and then, with 
a few more directions she could not hear, they 
separated. 

Should ehe go to Burton-street then and 
warn hiro of his danger? was ker first’ thought, 
as, stepping from her shelter to beneath the gas- 
lamp, by the aid of ite dim light she counted 
whether she had suflicient to take a cab to her 
destination. 

No, she had only a few pence ; what should 
she do? If she went back to Trinity-place it 
would make it, solate, snd she dare not tell, not 
even good Mis. Coppin, where she was going ; 
but euddenly a resolve formed itself iu her 
mind, 

She would ask Mr. Trott to lend her three 
shillings till the morning; he knew her, and 
surely would not refuse, and she was soon within 

he doora of the “Red Lion,” but the rain had 
driven so many wilhin that it was impossible for | 
herto see the Plunger; and after waiting for a | 
moment or two she was about to withdraw, but 
the little man with the blue eyes and white teeth 
had seen the face with its veil of sorrow, and, 
opening the door, followed her out. 

“ Excuse me,” hesaid, “ but you are in trouble, 








are you nob! Je there anything I can do for 
you! Comein, and have something.” 

‘No, thank you !” she replied ; “ you are very 
kind,” aod her voice trembled, ‘‘I want to take | 
a cab, it is eo wet, and I have no money with | 
me, I was goirg to ask Mr, Trott to lend me | 
two or three shillings, but he is so busy.” 

“T willlend it to you,” he said! “stop here, 
I will call a cab,” and he put two half-crowns into 
her hand, leaving her in the porch as he went 
after one, 


i 





The poor wan face had touchedhim, He felt 


happy that he could in any way be of assistance 


to her, and without an iuquiry into her trouble, 
or inquisitiveness as to her movements, he 
assisted her into the bunsom, allowing her to 
give her own directions, 

“J will return the nioney to-morrow,” she said 
at parting; “thank you so much,” and she 
pressed his hand, looking into his face so grate- 
fully that) he felt happy to think he could have 
been of service to her. 

Although quickly conveyed to her destination 


| it seemed to her an interminable time before 


they arrived at Burton-streeb. 

She paid the cabman his fare, and hastened 
down the street to the number ehe had heard 
mentioned by the two men that evening. 

The gas was alight all over the house, and the 
windows of the drawing-room, which opened to 
the balcony, were partly open; and as Hetty 
nervously waited a few inoments before lifting 
the knocker, she heard the tones of a man’s voice, 
as in song they escaped from the open window. 
She listened ; it was one she knew eo well, one 
which recalled to her memories in the past, whea 
the woods had re-echoed thoss same notes, and 
she had replied in the verse which was to 
foliow, and now, yes it was a woman’s voice 
which in rich contralto notes responded to his, 


and then in blended melody the last impassioned - 


words were brought together, 

Oaoce more Hetty raised her hand to the 
knocker ; a deep crimson flush burnt on each 
cheek, and she pressed ihe other to her heart 
as if to stay its beating, as she rapped at the 
door, 

“To Mr. ——-, I mean the gentleman in the 
drawing-room, is he in?” Hetty asked, aa a 
servant girl appeared, thiaking most likely he 
would have ch .nged his nawe. 

“What is it, Agnes?” asked the landlady, a 
big, red-faced woman, who now came forward, 

“A young woman to see the gentleman up- 
stairs,” responded the girl. 

“Who is ib you want?” asked the other, a 
telling Agnes to go downstairs, she advanced i 
where Hetty stood, with the hot colour 
burning her face, and rising to the roots of her 
dark hair, 

“My husband |” she replied, with 
eyes, “heis in this house.” 

‘(My good girl,” repiied the landlady, “you 
have mace a mistake, What is his name!” 

” Pair-—~,” for a moment forgetting herself, 
forgetting his danger, she was about to reply ; 
but the next, remembering the cloud hanging 
over him, she stammered, “I--I don’t know.” 

"Don’t know?” responded the landlady, 
Don’t know vour own husband’s name? I 
thought as much; we have none bub respect- 
able people here, and the sooner you go the 
better.” 

She opened the door as she 
was agaiu on the step. What c 
argue with that woman would have been to 
betray him ; sho would wait, perhaps he might 
comeé out. 

The rain had again left of, and she could then 


flaship 


spoke, and Hetty 
. To 


uld she do 


warn him ; but what did the landlady mean by 
respectable people only being in her house! Oh, 
heavens! the horrible thought whieh took pos- 


session of her made her stagger, as she held to the 
railings for eupport. 

There were but few passers-by { the hour was 
growing late, but atill she watched beneath the 
window. Presently she saw a man approach i 
put his band out to feel if ib were raining, and 
then she heard it closed with a evap ; but 
although she waited no one came from the 
house, 

Suddenly it flashed upon her that the man 
with the muffler said that Jack Bourne had the 
case in hand ; and Mrs. Coppin had «old her that 
he said, when in need of a friend she was 
to go to him, Jack Bourne—her old piayrmste, her 
school lover-—the man who was to have been her 
husband, Had she the courage to go to him 
whom she had so crueily deceived ? And would he 
so far forgive the wrong she had done him as t 
help ber to save him who was the cause of thei: 
separation? Yes, she would put aside all pride ; 
she had but that one hope of saving Richard, and 
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such trouble as she had gone through would have 
broken a prouder spirit than hers, 

lt was nearly ten o'clock when she reached the 
station ; amanin uniform was standing at the 
entrance, 

*« Can I see Mr, Bourne?" she asked ; ‘‘ hela a 
detective.” ; 

“ Walk inside,” said the man, ‘and I'll see if 
he is in,” 

And he led the way to a dooron the right, 
which he opened, and Hetty found herself ins 
large room, where wers several policemen. 

There were two large bare wooden tables, ab 
the back of which similar seats were fixed to the 
wali; and in front a bright fire was burning io 
the grate, 

On one side was a desk, like a witness-box, in 
which an inspector was standing, entering into a 
book some articles which had been found on a 
dirty, slovenly-looking servant girl, whom her 
master, who was standing by, had given in charge 
for etealing. The worthless tawdry for which 
the girl had rieked her liberty was identified by 
the former ae his property, and as she was led 
away to the cells the inspector asked the constable 
who had entered with Hetty what it was! 

The lady wants Sergeant Bourne, air,” was 
the reply, and then telling her to wait a moment, 
as the men were going ou duty, after which he 
would find him for her, he left her by the fire, 

Hetty wag amused at the novelty of the scene 
before her, and as the men filed out one by one, 
she policeman told her Sergeant Bourne would be 

1 directly, and a few moments later Jack was 
with her, 

He advanced to whero she stood, but concealed 
the surprise her presence gave bim, aa he quietly 

old her to follow him. 

‘T could not speak to you in the station,” he 
said, as they emerged from the yard ; “ what is 
is I can do for you ?” 

He instinctively knew that it was for help in 
some form that Hetty had come to him, and as 
he looked at the poor drawn features, which 2 
few weeks of sorrow had so changed, he could 


searcely believe her to be the light-hearted play- 


nate of his youth, the little sweetheart whose 
image had been so impressed on his heart's 
tablets thatit would never be erased, 

‘Oh, Jack!” she replied, as she burst into 
tears, “I never thought to have seen you again. 
it is three years now since-——-” 

‘Since I was fool enough to let you come to 
Loudon,” he said; “had you remained in our 
vative village until I could have made a home 
for you here J think things would have been 
Jifferent; but your stepmother was no friend to 
you, and I did it for the best : but never mind, 

fetty,” he added, with a sigh, “it’s no use fret- 
sag over epilé milk. J have got over it now, 
though the blow was a crue! one on that morn- 


ing———- 


“ Oh, don’t name it, Jack,” she eaid imploringly 
‘my sin has indeed | 


aus she clutched his arm, 
found me out, You know now what I have had 
‘0 suffer! Yes, you know that itis for his sake 
that [ come to you to-night.” 

*€Oh, yes, I oo that,” he said, with an ex- 
pression on his countenance as though he had just 
swallowed a dose 
the shadow of the church towards which they 
had wandered he stopped, “I suppose you 
ion’t want me to arrest him, Is that it?” he 
asked, 

“Tt is,” she replied, faintly. 

‘And what makes you think I won’t{” he 
asked, as he fixed hiseyes on the grief-etricken 
yin), ‘Do you think the memory of other days 
will deter me from my duty? When we—you 
and I—were children together, when we gathered 
tie heather, and made daisy chains in the sun- 

ght, when we breathed our childish love-tales 
beneath the blue heavens from year to year, until 
* youth and maid we still swore to be true to 
wch other; our hearte so interwoven one with 
16 Other as I, fool that I was, thought no power 
oa earth could have torn them asunder, No, 
Hetty, it ls too late,” 

“Too late!” 

ruel, cruel,” 


“Cruel!” he repeated, with a ea:i 


ehe cried ; ‘Oh, Jack, you are 


rical laugh 





of castor ofl, and then under | 





in that little village when I came to London to 
join the Police }orce, full of faith and love, that 
she would remain true to me, as I did to her, 
little dreaming that a serpent was coiling around 
her whilst I was buflding a neat for my bonnie 
mate. Then she to come to London ; 
raaybe, she feared the wiles which were luring 
her from her truth, and telling me she was un- 
happy, I thought she might earn more here than 
in the quiet home, and bid her come. For 
what?” 

“TI have been punished, Jack, in the past, and 
now my heart is breaking,” she sobbed, 

“ Such hearts ag yours are not ao easily broken,” 
he said ; “and since that day, when I thought 
my dream was about te be fulfilled, and in the 
place of my promised bride I received this. On 
mine it would be devced hard to make any im- 
pression.” 

He opened « piece of paper be had taken from 
his t, which had broken at the folds from 
long keeping, and read by the light of the street 


lamp,— 

“Jack, forgive me, i can never see you again. 
ea 
“ What do you think of it!” he asked, looking 
back at the girl, who was still weeping, as he 
refolded the old worn letter, and replaced it his 
breast-pocket. 

“Then you refuse to belp me ?” she asked. 

“¥ don’t see how I can,” he replied, as after 
putting aside his own feelings he listened to her 
story respecting what had that evening occurred, 
“They know it already up at the station, and I 
must take him to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh! Jack,” and she raised her tear-stained 
face to his; “ie there no hope, then *” 

“T can’t see it now,” he br we ; “but you go 
home, like a good girl. I try my best.” 

He took her hands and pressed them kindly 
within his own. All remembrance of his wrongs 
seemed to have passed as the old love came back 
to the heart of the hardness of which he had 
only a few moments past boasted, and drawing 
her towards him their lips met, the next his 





dark figure disa in the gloom as she bent 
her steps to Trinity-place. 
CHAPTER VIL 


Owrxe to the hastiness of her flight Gertrude 
was not prepared to croes the Channel on the 
morning she had become the wife of Gerald 
Norman, as the latter wished and ur, her to 
do, and he was therefore compelled to take 
temporary apartments {n London until the neces- 
sary preparations were made, which he implored 
her to complete without delay. 

They had been warried but one short week, in 
the beginning of their honeymoon; but the 
sloud which would at times rest on the fair brow 

f bis bride was but too often reflected on his 
own, 

He was fidgety and restless, refusing to stir 
out In the day, and declaring the foggy nights 
would give him his death, 

“We will leave by thie evening’s boat, which 
starts from St. Katherine’s Wharf at eleven 
o'clock,” said Gerald, as his wife poured out the 
coffee. “ Will you be ready ?” 

“Oh! certainly, dear,” she replied, as handing 
his cup she took up the morning paper before 
commencing her own breakfast. 

She cursorily glanced over the police news and 
passed over the parliamentary, which for her 
had no interest, and was about to turn the page, 
to see if Gerald was right respecting the time 
the boats started, when a paragraph attracted 
her attention—'‘ Sad death of a gentleman.” 

The letters danced before her as she read, her 
eyes blinded with tears of agony and remorse ; 
and when she came te the end, the paper fell 
from her grasp as she buried her face in her 
hands and sobbed convulsively. 

“Mr, Petheridge dead |!” exclaimed Gerald, as 
he picked up the paper and read the paper para- 
graph which had so affected his wife. 

"Yes, and I have killed him,” moaned Cer- 
trude. “Oh! my father, my father, what shall 


‘Not so cruel, methinks, as the gir] whora [left | Ido! Gerald, I cannot leave England to night ; 





I must go to Brunswick-terrace until after the 
funeral.” 

And Gerald read and re-read the notice in 
which it was stated that Mr. Petheridge, iate 
manager of the firm of Murrell, Murrell and 
Company, which firm he had entered as a lad, 
had on the previous day, at his residence, 
450, Bruuswick- terrace, from an attack of 

ysis. 

He sat mutely gazing at his wife, as she sobbed 


out her grief for the loss of her dead parent. 
His own were as a sealed beok, with the 
exception that he was unable to hide the annoy- 
ance he fe)t. 


“Don’t cry, Gertrude,” he at last said, as, 
pushing hie plate from him, he advanced to 
where she sat, aud tenderly passed his hand over 
the golden curls. 

But as a knock at the door was heard Ger- 
trude rose and walked to the window, to avold 
the inquisitive gaze of the servant who now en- 
tered. 


“ Please sir, a gentleman wants to see you,” 
said the latter, addressing Gerald. 

What is his name?” he asked. 

“ He didn’t give no name, sir, as he said you 
knew him,” was the raply. 3 

“No, I thought it annecessary to do so,” said 
the visitor, as, following on the girl’s footsteps, 
he entered the room and closed the door after 


him. 

And Gerald turned, his fage changed to a livid 
whiteness, his eyes burning with rage and fear, 
as they fell on the man before him, 

“ At lag,” said the latter, “ Richard Firman, 
we meet face to face.” 

“Richard Fairman |!" exclaimed Gertrude, as 
she turned her tearful face to where the men 
stood, and then Si her husband, 
“ Gerald,” she said, “ what it mean!” 

“Tt means, madam,” replied the other, as 
Gerald, unable to answer, stood with bowed 
head ‘ore her, “that I am here to errest 
Richard Firman, gory Minne saris =. 
charge of £ . He knows me very well ; thi 
is not the fret) time he and Sergeant Bourne 
have met. Who is this lady?” he conYnued, 
addressing the guilty man. 

For a moment Richard regained his manliness ; 
he brushed the curls from his brow, and looking 
Jack Bourne in the face as he folded bis arms 
over his breast, in a tone of defiance he replied, 
“She is my wife.” 

“Your wife!” exclaimed Jack, ‘‘then what 
of Hetty O'Shea! Do you mean, do you dare 
to tell me that you dared to put another woman 
in the place she should have filled, and to leave 
her, as I found her—'twas but a few mornings 
back,—iying as it were dead, with her lifeless 
babe in her arms? Richard Falrman, think not 
that I will harm you,” he continued, as the latter 
shrank back as though he feared the other's 

** Coward, and she asked me to save you. 
It was at her request, with the tears ng 
down her sweet that rw on here to forget 

duty by placing you in safety.” 

me Then Ser name is nob Gerald Norman?” 
said Gertrude. ‘“ You have deceived me aleo, you 
are Richard Fairman, the son of my father's 
oldest and dearest friend.” 

Yes, madam,” said Jack, as uotwithstanding 
his resolve to be a friend to Richard, for Hetty’s 
sake, he felt some satisfaction in seeing the mesh 
woven and entangled around his enemy. “ That's 
right ; and now itis my duty to take him on 
this little matter,” and he showed (tertrude the 
warrant he held for his arrest. 

“Never!” exclaimed Richard ; 6 Jack 
Bourne, beware. Lay a finger on me, and you 
are a dead man. Gertrude, move aside,” and 
quickly drawing a revolver from his pocket be 
geatly put her from him, as he presented it at 
the detective, 

The latter never winced beneath his look—a 
look in which the worst passions were 
—but with a sudden spring seized the weapon 
from hia grasp, when a loud report was heard, 
and both men fell. 

Gertrude’s screams resounded through the 
house, and soon the room was filled. But Jack 
had recovered his feet; he was uninjured, whilst 
the ball which was to bave been his messenger 
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of death had lodged in the breast of his 
adversary. 

Gertrude had thrown herself on her knees 
beside the prostrate maa, vainly endeavouring to 
staunch the blood as it flowed from his wound ; 
whilst Jack looked on his fallen foe as if he would 
have given his life rather than have caused his 
death, 

‘* Gertie, dear,” eaid Richard, faintly, “ bend 
low, kiss me, darling, and tell me you forgive me, 
I am going, it will eave a lot of trouble, and no 
one but the lawyers will regret it. But, believe 
me,” he continued between each gasp, “I loved 
you truly, and I hoped it would have come all 
tight In the end ; bat Heaven was too powerful 
ior me, and it is better it should be as it is,” 
Them holding out his hand to the detective, 
“ Qood-bye, old fellow,” he said; “don’t tell 
her what a scoundrel I was, but tell her that I 
left her to you, and may Heaven bless you 
both.” 

His breathing came faint and more faint, as 
Gertrude still knelt beside him, one hand clas 
in his, as with the other she raised his head to 
her bosom. 

“Oh! Richard, my darling, my darling!” she 
cried, as the tears streamed down her beautiful 
face, 

“Don’t call me Richard,” he said, “cali me 
Gerald ; I was ever Gerald to you, Gertie, let me 
be Gerald to the end,” 

The end! for which there was so little time to 
wait, afew more struggles for the breath, so soon 
te cease for ever, one last effort to look into those 
eyee which were looking down on him, and 
Richard had passed away. 

None could look upon that scene unmoved ; 
even Jack Bourne, the man he had eo deeply 
wronged, had @ suspicious moisture around bis 
eyes to which he applied the back of his hand, as 
he took the dead man from thegrasp of Gertrude, 
who appeared stunned by the sudden troubles, 
which would have overwhelmed a-stronger mind 
than hers, 

All grief and thought for the father lying dead 
in the home where she lefo him without a 
word of farewell seemed to be swallowed up in 
the agony she now felt, as she saw them lift the 
lifeless body of Gerald, her own, ber darling, the 
husband of a week ; and as they laid him on the 
velvet couch she again threw herself on her knees 
and wept such scalding tears of agony as never 
before had bedewed her lovely face, 

“Let her ery,” sald Jack, as the womanfolk 


endeavoured to console her, “ I will do her good, | 


poor thing.” 

A sound of men’s voices below aroused her as 
she arose from her kneeling posture, Could there 
he more trouble in store for her, she thought, as 
like a hunted stag at bay she turned a a fresh 
comer entered the room. 

Tt was the little thin individua! between whom 
aod The Muffler Hetty had heard the couversa- 
ition on the previous evening. 

‘ What did it all mean?” heasked : but before 
@ reply could be given Jack Bourne’s keen eye had 
taken In the reason of his visit, knowing from 
Hebty’s description who he was and the errand on 
which he came, and approaching him said, “ It 
means you are too late.” 

“Too late!” exclaimed the other, not yet 
understanding the situation ; “ has he escaped }”” 
_ ‘He has escaped,” was the solemn reply, as 
Jack led him so that he could have a view of the 
lifeless body, “ He is dead and you have lost 
Sity pounde.” 

Surprise, horror, more then disappointment, 
was depicted on the thin man’s countenance, as 
shuffling from the room unable to fulfil the task 
he was never very anxious to perform he was 
beard bo eay,— 

"Poor fellow! Well, he never ‘armed me, I 
*boulda’t ’s liked to ’ave hinjured him.” 

Ten years have passed since that morning on 
which Richard Fairman was called to » higher 
tribunal than that to which, had his life not paid 
the penalty, he would have been called on earth. 

Por weeks after the ic occurrence Gertrude 
was laid on a bed of sickness, round which flitted 
& young girl like a ministering angel, ever and 
anon molstening the feverish lipe, and placing cool 
rogs on the burning, restless head, whilst Jack 





: go often, 





Bourne—for it was he who had brought her 
eee call almost daily, age how ~ 
patient was progressing, or, rather, to inqu 
after the health of the y nurse, 

She was his legacy, he said, and he had a legal 
right to her; and six months after, when 
Gertrude was restored to health, when the roses 
once more bloomed on her pale cheek, she told 
Jack to take the treasure he brought her in 
her trouble. And Jack did. 

Ten years since, and still Gertrude remains a 
widow. When sorting some letters of her jather’s 
on her she came across the history of 
the mother she had never known, but of whom 
she had heard. ! 

She sees no one now but Hetty and her little 
ones, whilst with the former the troubles of Ler 
youth seemed to have enhanced her charms. She 
never knows now the weary watchings oud the 
dread uncertainty of former days, 

Jack is, as ever, the same true, noble-hearted 
lover aud husband combined in one, and she looks 
for his coming with ever a bright smile of 
welcome in her face, when he wi!!, with hie arm 
around her waist, whilst his youthful son clings to 
his knees, forgive his dead enemy, and bles his 
memory for the legacy he bequeathed him ; 
whilst for one more old frieud there fs ever s 
welcome to their happy home—-Mra, Coppin, 
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INCORRECT LANGUAGE. 
Curpren closely follow the example of’ their 
elders, particularly if said example chauces to bs 
a bad one, It would be better for our youth if 


ite teachers corrected the slang and mistakes of | 


everyday life, and illustrated the rules thay 
teach ; for one child in a class spoaking impure 
language will certainly infect the rest. 

The children of some households speak with a 
refined method, as if by instinct, bub it will 

rally be traced to parents, for we are all 
fiuenced by our surroundixgs. 

A child lately questioned in Sunday echool 
admitted, “I done it,” and a young man imme- 
diately after remarked, They've went,” instead 
of “ They have gone.” By such teaching children 
are unconsciously influenced. 

Well-bred persons usually speak slowly, with 
proper emphasis, and without abbreviations, 

Every man cannot possess a rich, full voice ; it 
is a heritage of some families, and refreshing to 
listen to among the shrill, thin voices one meete 
But cultivation does a great deal, and 
nothing is more useful than to think of each 
word and speak the simplest language without 
haste, yet at the same time without drawl or 
affectation, 

The sbandonment of superfiuous adjectives 
would greatly improve our language, I was 
talking of a poem to a young gir! lately, and she 
said it was “ el t,” and when | described a 
new kind of toffy she said it was ‘ perfectly 
lovely.” ‘There was neither sense nor reason in 
thie mixture of terms, 

Another young girl is very pretty until she 
opens her mouth. Then her first words are 
likely to be, “ Land sakes!” or “ Clara an’ me 
are goin’,” clipping words and misplacing them 
till one Is rerainded of poor Hannah Jane, who 
apelled kiss with one s, 








RWSsiAN peasant women are peculiarly interest- 
ing. They are a race of small, bright-looking 
women, presenting a striking contrash to the 
men, who are on the whole a tall, sombre-looking 
set. There is, of course, the peasant dress, which 
is worn uniformly. It consists of, firat, the 
sorotchka, or embroidered shirt; the sleeves 
alone are embroidered with fancy patterns in red 
and blue, and a woman counts it a disgrace to 
wear other work than her own. Then the skirt 
or ee (spodynitza) is of red or blue cloth ; 
and over ail {s a sleeveless jacket, often of black. 
When outside, they wear a coat over the whole, 
The manner of adorning the hair is peculiar, and, 
unlike the fashion In this country, conveys a 
special significance, 





MADELINE GRANT. 


—20— 
CHAPTER XXIV, 

Tay Grants had returned. Mr. Grant had a 
good deal of arrears of business to make up, aod 
Waa away alroost daily, and all day long, in the 
City, and now was Madeline’s opportunity, 

She lost no time in paying a visit to the Tem- 
ple—to the loner Temple—arriving on foot, 
plainly dressed, and wearing « very thick veil. 

She was a good deal bewildered by the old 
courte and passages, bub at last made out Mr. 
Glyn’s chambers. 

She was received by on elderly, bare-armed, 
irescible-lookiog woman, with a palpable beard, 
who told her “ to go up to the second flight froxt 
rooms,” 

She could tell nothing of the gentleman ; he 
Waa in and out all day long, “like a dog in 1 
fair.” 

Further up the bare, narrow stairs she came 
face to face with two gentlemen, who paused (she 
felt it) and looked back as she knocked and rang 
at the out-side door of Mr. H. Glyn. 

Truly such an elegant Jooking young lady was 
not to be met about the oid ‘l'emple every day, 
and never had such an apparition been beheld on 
Mr. Glyn’s staircase. 

The outer room was occupied by two clerke 
who stared at the visitor in unqualified araaze- 
ment-—this something spicy in the shape of a 
client, very different to the usual run. A breach 
of promise case waa their immediate and mutual 
idea. Something more to the purpose than 
cracked oid fogies fighting about rights of way 
or an involved legacy case, 

Here was a pretty girl, and aswell. This muct 
they noted, with their sharp, semi-judicial ey», 
as she stood In the doorway rather timidly, and 
raived her veil. 

One of them at once bounded off his seat, and 
saked, with obsequious deference, what he could 
do for her, 

"Could I see Mr. Glyn?” she faltered, as 
her eyes roved round this outer office, with its 
big double desk, piled with documents, ite rows 
of law books ranged round the room on stagger- 
ing, rickety shelves, its threadbare carpet, ite 
rusty freirons, and its grimy windows. 

Still, could these two youths be Hugh’s clerks 
and could all these immense masses of papers 
concern Hugh? If so, Hugh was really getting 
on—really getting on at last ; but what a horri- 
ble fusty place! The very air smelt of law 


“Mr, Glyn, miss? Yery sorry, but Mr, Glyn 
is in court,” said the clerk, briskly. 

“When will he be back?” she inquired, ad 
vancing, and standivg in front of another door, 
evidently Hugh’s own sanctum. 

“ Sure, I could not say, mise, He ia to speak 
in the case of Faller versus Potta—breach of 
contract, Any message——” 

But the words died upon his lips, This un- 
commonly cool young party had actually walked 
into Mr, Glyn’e own sitting-room., 

“Jo's all right,” she answered, divining hiv 
horror ; “ Mr. Giyn knows me.” 

And she went and sat herself down in Mr, 
Glyn’e own arm-chair, in front of a table piled 
with briefs, all more or less neatly tied up and 
docketed, 

There were heaps of letters under letter. 
weights, 

There was a law-book, a couple of open notes 
and all the usual apparatus of a very busy legs) 
man, 

She shrugged her shoulders and looked round 
the room. 

It was divgy and shabby, furniture taken at a 
valuation, ouce upon a time, from the last 
tenant, the carpet between the door and the fire- 
place was worn quite threadbare, as if it were a 
pathway, and so it was. 

Another pathway ran from the window to the 
wall, where probably the fnmate had walked to 
make up his speeches, 

There was her special abomin>’’ o, horse-hair 
furniture, a queer spindle-leggea , Some 
casual old prints on the wall; certainly thero 
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wes nothing ia the room to divert Nugh's atten- 
tion, and outside there was uo prospect beyond a 
set of chambers vis-d- vis, similar to Hugh’s own ; 


@ very ugly block of buildings, and ove forlorn- 
tree, nudding its brauches reatles:ly to 





got up and looked into the next room. 
were nob now noticing her. Mr. 
Giyn suffered no idleness. This was his bed- 
re varer apartment. No carpet—oh 
* gods !—no curtains, a small iron bedstead, a 
ttalion of bootsa—Hugh was always 
particular sbout bis boots, she remembered, 
There was a sixpenny glass on the wall, a paiuted 
chest of drawers, and one chair—Spartan sim- 
: eed | 


ne 


‘ 


The clerks 


——% stiil 





rrible contrast to her luxurious 
She closed the door with a little shudder, and 
1 so a quantity of large, imposing-look- 
ing envelopes and cards stuck all about the 
chimney-pieca—the mirror, such ss it was, and 
the pipe rack-—caught her quick eye, and she 
immediately proceeded to examine them, 

* Biest if she ain't a overhauling his invita- 
tions!” exclaimed a clerk, who, by tilting hia 
chair back till it was at & mosb dangerous angle, 
caught a glimpse of what he and his coadjutor 
begau to thiak was ‘Mr. Glyn’s young woman.” 

“ Her cheek beats anything. Should I go and 
interferei”’ said the first speaker, ia an awe- 
struck whisper. 

“No, you just leave her alone,” said No, 2, 
who had tae bump of caution well developed. 
“T6 ain't our business ; but I did think as he was 
the last man in the world to have a lady coming 
and routing about among his things, There 
ain’t nothing that she will find will make her 
avy wiser,” contemptuously. 

But he was mistaken. She found a groat deal 
that surprised her very much—very much indeed. 

Here were carde from old judges and stupid 
old inw fogies requesting the pleasure of Mr. 
Giyn’s company at dinner, That was all easily 
uuderstood 

But here were invitations to one or two greab 
houses to which they went themselves, and also 
here was whab was the strangest thing of all— 
here were blazoued cards of invitation to houses 
to which her father had not yet obtained the 
entrée, smile he never sc assiduously on the noble 
entertaiuers, 


She stood for a moment with one of these 


cards in her hands, and turned it over reflec. | 


this it of pasteboard did more to raise her 
husband fn ler estimation than all the briefs 
he saw piled ia his desk, 
Hitherto she had been very fond of him in her 
own Way. 

He had beeu very good to her when she had 
no iriends—be had borne ail their poverty with 
patience-—-yes, certainly he had. 


But whe thought, rather resentfully at times, } 


that a men without some preparation for such a 
“valuy day ” as they had had ought not to have 
married. Better have left her as he found her. 
3till she liked Hugh far better than anyone 
all the same; but poverty, pinching, his long 
illness, aud his helpleseness, had made her put 
hersel{ rather atove bim in her own thoughts, 
She for a time had been the bread-winner, and 
well she had struggled at that awful pinch, as 
we know ; but, alas, that we should eay it, pros- 
perity bad spuiled her. The longer she lived in 
‘tier father’s luxurious home the less inclined she 
vof -tree, 
round with a wry 


felt to return to her own modest 1 
And especially,” looking 
face, “ tosuch a piace as this.” 
Sie was now necessary to her father, He was 
® bit ofan invalid, whilst Hugh was young and 
strong, aud every day she was hoping to aee her 
way to making her great disclosure; but every 
day the chances of her making that great dis. 
closure became less, and lese, and less. 

Hugh was evidently well though of in influen- 
tial quarters, “and, of course, Hugh is of good 
family—anyone can sea that_to look at him,” 
he said to herself, reflectively. 

This discovery had raised him considerably in 





Madeline's opinion, 


the began to look at him in a new light. | 





Latterly she had been looking down a little 
upon Hugh, as we have said, and ‘telling herself 
that he had won a great prize in the matrimontal 
market—that he barely seemed to realise the 
imporance of his wife, 

She bracketed Hugh, mentally, with poverty 
and shabbiness, and had a vague idea that he 
would never rise beyond either. 

She felt a kind of protecting sffection for him, 
and she looked down upon him just a little. 

It is very possible to be very fond of a person 
and to do that ali the same, and now Hugh’s buay 
clerks and these coroneted letters had given her 
ideas rather an unexpected shock. 

She went over and stood in the window and 
drummed her hands idly upon the small old- 
fashioned panes, where vot a few names and 
initials were cut, 

As she stood thus (a very pretty figure to be 
seen in anyone's window, much less that of an 
avowed Sybarite like Mr. Hugh Glyn) a young 
man sauntered te the opposite one with his hands 
in his pockets, and his mouth widely yawning as if 
he were going to swallow up the whole premises. 

He pausedin mute astonishment, aud gazed in- 
credulously across {he narrow lane that divided 
the two buildings; then Madeline heard him 
shoutin a stentorian voice,— 


“Tsay, Bob, come here—quick! Come and 
look at the girl in Glyn’s window! My wig! 


ain’t this a joke i” 

Aud hearing this, the girl backed hastily out of 
sight, and had the amusement of seeing no lesa 
than thres heacs peering across, vataly endeavour- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the promised young lady. 

However, they saw her go out, although she 
was vot aware of the fact. 

They were very much pleased with her figure, 
her walk, and her feet, and took good care to tel! 
Me. Glyn of their kind and flattering opinion, 
and to poke him in the ribs with a walking: 
atick——-not as pleasant or facetious an action as 
ib sounds—and tell him thet “they would not 
have believed it, and that ‘still waters run deep,’ 
and ‘that he wasa ely dog, and had good taste,” 
&ec., &c., all of which witticisms Mr. Glyx took in 
anything but good part, especially as he could not 
tell them that the lady avout whom they were 
all so enthusiastic was his wife. 

Indeed if he had they would only have roared 
with laughter, and assured him, with teara in 
their eyes, that they did not believe him, and 
that he might pass it on to the marines. 

Madeline bad waited fully three-quartera of an 
hour, aad as there was no sign of Mr. Glyn’s 
return she made up her mind to depart. 

As she walked through the outer office once 
more, thickly veiled, the alert clerk sprung up 
again to open the door, and as he held it back 
with his inky band, he said, with a grin,— 

‘When Mr. Glyn comes back who shall I say 
called, miss!” 

Madeline hesitated for fully a minute, and 
then she turned to the youth in her most stately 
manner, and said,— 

**Say Mies Grant,” and having thus lefo her 
name with all due dignity, she passed through 
the door with a slight inclination of the head and 
walked downstairs, 

She met a good many cheery-looking barristers 
in wigs and flyaway gowns as she passed out 
through the precincts of the ions, and wondered 
much if she should meet Hugh, or if she would 
recognize him in that funny dress ¢ 

For, of course, he wore 8 wig and gown a’so, 
He had always kept them in his chambers, but 
she had never seen him wear them, 

But she did not meet Hugh, s° she took a 
hansom and did a little shopping in Regent- 
street, and then got home just in nice time for 
afternoon tea. 

As she sat sipping it in her luxurious boudoir, 
wrapped in a satin tea-gownand with her feet 
on the fender, Mr. Glyn returned home cold and 
tired and hoarse. His fire was out, 

* Confound that old woman downstairs!” he 
muttered ; and there was no sign of his modest, 
evening meal. 

" Please, air,” said one of the clerks, who had 
been busy locking up,.&c,, now following him 
into his own room, ‘‘ there was somebody here 
to see you while you were out.” 


i 
| 





“Weil, weil, what did he want!” 
tiently. 

“It was a lady!” impressively. 

“A lady!” he echoed, slowly, ‘'a lady!” 

‘* Yes, sir,” very briskly. ‘A young lady! 
She lefe her name. She waited here for more 
than half an hour.” 

“Did che?” 

“ Yes, and she bid me be stire to tell you,” 
embroidering a little to give point to his etory, 
“that Miss Grant had culled.” 

“ Miss Grant! Are you eure she said that?” 
quickly, 

“ Yes, sir, quite sure ; positively certain,” 

* All right. Yes—then it’s all right! Yeu 
can go,” diemiseing him with a wave of his hand, 
and suddenly pitching off his wigin one direction 
and gown iu another, he sat down to digesh this 
piece of news, 

“So Madeline had come back, had come to 
beard him in hie den, What did it all mean? 
Did she iatend to come back #” 

For fully au hour he eatin the dusk, may, the 
darkness, pondering this question, forgetful of 
fire, of lights, or of dinner, 

He would like to have cross-examined his clerk 
as to where she sat and what she said; bub no, 
he could not stoop to that. And then his mind 
reverted again to that crucial, and as yeb un- 
answered, question,— 

“ Did ehe mean toe come back ?” 


impa- 


CHAPTER XXY. 


MADBLINE’S next excursion was down to see 
her infant-—-not exactly an infant now, five 
months had made a great difference in Master 
Harry Glyn. He could toddle about with the 
help of oue finger; he was a very pretty little 
fellow, with his father’s dark eyes, and the very 
loadstar of Mis Holt’s existence, 

ladeline felt a secret thrill of pride as she 
saw hia, and eagerly stretched out her arms to 
take him ; but she felt pang of quite another 
description as he turned away his face im- 
patiently, and buried it in Mra, Holt’s ample 
bosom, And yet she was his mother, and it was 
she who had borne with his peevish, fretful 
childish whims, and it was she who had sacrificed 
many 4 night's reat to this pretty little fellow, 
who now turved his face from her—~her, his own 
mother. 

Mrs. Holt understood it in a moment—those 
sudden tears which had started to Madelino’s 
eyes ; and unnatural hard-hearted girl as Mre. 
Holt firmly believed her to be—<despite of 
Harry's lovely frocks, which were the amazement 
of the neighbourhood, and highly as Mrs. Holt 
disapproved of her, behaviour—yet she could not, 
as she afterwards expressed it, for the life of her 
help being sorry for her at the moment. She 
looked so pale, and her lips trembled so, poor 
thing, and—and—she was so main pretty. 

Master Glyn came round in time, and in time 
permitted his mother to take him on her knee, 
and to show him her pretty watch, and hold it to 
his ear. 

Thess stolen hours were very, very sweet ; and 
Madeline told herself that.she could not, would 
not bear to be longer eeparated from her child, 
He would grow up loving Mrs. Holt instead of 
her. The thought was gall. But, my dear, 
good young lady, there is a saying that just fits 
your case: “ You cannot have your loaf and eat 
it.” You cannot live In your father’s house in 
the character of his adored unmarried daughter, 
a kind of queen in your way, and a social divinity, 
aud at the same time play a mother’s part to 
your little son in the Berkshire farmhouse, much 
less take your place beside that hard-working, 
lonely, self-denying young man, now poring over 
a mass of papers by a dim lamp in the Temple. 
You cannot be in two places at once, and cull the 
delights of both situations. You must choose 
your lot. Poverty—the outcast daughter and 
the company of your husband and son—or riches 
—Belgrave-square and the character of Mise 
Grant, her father’s right hand, her father’s idol, 
the prettiest, wealthiest girl in London, 
you must make your final choice soon. 4 

Mr, Grant was now away from esrly morn till 
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dewy~€¥ after day, and though the time 
a penta Docember and bleak January 
Madelire paid a good many visits to Holt Hill 
Farm. The cords that drew her there were very 
strong, aud each time she left that little room 
off the farm kitchen she made a firm resolution 
that ere she returned she would tel!, Ah! but 
ere she reached Waterloo Station her courage 
had generally oozed away at her finger tips. 

Moral courage. was not her strong point. She 
could not make her final plunge ; she could nob 
tell her father, eapecially as he was fractious and 
Pier | talked vaguely of fashionable 
doctors, of long-etauding heart 

Now wag not the time, A violent paroxysm 
of rage might kill him, Oh ! fatal determination ! 
She would walt, 

* nt * * * 

One evening heannounced that he was going 
away the next day, and would not return till 
twelve or one o'clock the following night, and 
that he had met Lady Rachel, who had pro- 
mised to come and lunch with her the next day 
aud keep her company; and, according to 
promise, Lady Rachel duly arrived, full, of 
vitality, and decked out in the last suggestion of 
the fashion!” She had a great deal to tell about 
a grand dinner at a great house the previous 
evening, and retailed the menu, the ses of 
the ladies, and the names of the guests—twenty- 
ix to dinner, “And, my dear, there was a 
barrister there, Barristers are looking up |!” 

“Yes, another chicken cutlet, please,” hold- 
ing out her plate—the Jeames's were banished— 
“and such a good-looking young man—s Mr. 
‘Glyn. He sat beside her—My dear, my dear! 
you are giving me lobster sauce !” ehe screamed. 
“ What sre you thinking about—and, oh! what 
was I saying? Yes, about Mr, Giyn. He was 
so amusing, and said such witty things. I wish 
[ could remember half of them, nay, avy of 
them, and pass them off as my own. It was 
more the way he said them though, aud, my 
love,” laying down her knife and fork suddenly, 
as if overwhelmed by the recollection, ‘‘he had 
ihe most irresistible dark eyes you ever saw in 
all your life)” 

“Yea, you seem quite—quite impressed,” 
returned Madeline, breaking up her bread and 
not looking at her ecatatic friend. 

She—no--she did not like it, How dare any 
woman talk te her of her husband’s irresitible 
dark eyes? And Hugh! Could he have been 
Mirting! Could he flirt ? 

“He is coming to dine with us next Friday— 
ssid he would be delighted. You shail come too, 
aud see my latest lion. They say he is awfully 
clever—writes for the Saturday Review, and is 
going into Parliament.” 

“Tf you are going to make a lion of everyone 
who ie going into Parliament, my dear,” returned 
Maddie, dusting crumbs off her lap, “you will 
find your work cut cut for you. Suppose we ad- 
journ to the little drawing-rvom }” 

“He talked of you, ma belle,” affectionately 
leaning on Madeline’s arm. “TI told bim that 
you were the greatest heiress out, the prettiest 
girl - London, and thst he ought to know 
you ” 

‘*And—and what did he say?” arranging as 
she spoke an ornament on the chimney: piece 
with averted face, @ considerable accession of 
oolour, 

“Oh, 'm not quite sure what he eaid beyond 
—oh, yes! mentioning some nonsense about his 
being a busy barrister, and not a ladies’ man.” 

Aud egain the vivacious matron led the con- 
versation away to another topic, and after a time 
declaring that she had an engagement at five 
o'clock and could not stay, even if Maddie went 
down on her knees—a feat that Madeline had no 
desire to perform—she rushed away, as she had 
entered, in a kind of moral whirlwind of good- 
byes, loss words, pressing messages, and kisses, 

And Madeline sat alone over the fire, and 
thonght of what she had heard with some bitter- 
nese 

Hugh had not written to her lately—Hugh 
had not taken any notice of her call. Of course 
he could not come to the house, but he might 
have written, 

Yes, he had mo reason to treat her like this, 





when she was doing her best with all her might 
for him and Harry. Surely he must know that, 
and that she would rather be with them. 

But as she glauced at her magnificent surround- 
ings, at the silver equi just brought in by two 
powdered footmen, and a request to kuow if there 
was “any orders for the carriage,” her heart mis- 
gave her, 

Would not Hugh think that she preferred a!l 
this, that this wealth was her attraction, luxury 
her idol—the idol that had cast out him and pour 
little Harry ? 

She made a sudden decision, She would go 
and see Hugh ; yes, that very evening, aud par- 
take—yes—of his frugal dinuer, and talk him 
into a better frame of mind, and a better humour 
with himself. She would drop in on him in all 
her evening finery, aud give him s surprise. 

The idea was caught at by her romantic imagi- 
nation, She swallowed down her tea, and ran 
quickly up to her room, and called Josephine, 

“Josephine,” she said, as that very smart 
Abigail appeared, “I am going out to an early 
dinner with a friend, one of those I knew at 
school, and I want you to make me very smart, 
It’s for a piece of fun, for there won’t be any 
company, What shall I wear?” pulling off her 
velvet morning dress, ‘Come, be quick, and 
make up your mind,” 

"Well, if you want to be very nd and 
to look very beautiful, and if it is for a little joke, 
I think,” going quickly to a wardrobe, producing 
a heavy garment, and laying it upon the bed, 
“vour cream satin, with the Alencon lace and 
embossed velvet train, In that, and your dia- 
mond stars in your hair, and with riviere of dia- 
monds round your neck, you will look like a 
princess,” 

" Capital, capital, you clever Josephine! The 
very thing, nothing could be better ; and now be 
quick and set to work and dreas me, for I thiuk 
the dinner is at seven.” 

The toilet took a considerable time. What 
with dressivg Madeline's hair, and laciog her 
dress, and arranging her jewels, it was long 
after six before this great business was com- 
pleted, 

It was at last to Josephine’s entire satis- 
faction. 

Even Madeline could not refrain from a smile 
as she glanced at her reflection in the long mirror, 
but a sharp sting took away from her preeent 
comfortable complacency, a bitter taste was in 
the cup. 

Wae it for this, asked remorse, this costly 
dress, this lace, theses diamonds, and such as 
these she had sacrificed her home and husband ? 

“No,” she retorted, angrily, aloud, much to 
Josephine’s surprise, no, it was not,” 

Yet even so she was but half-convinced. 

Maddie had her long drees carefully gathered 
round her, enveloped nearly from head to foot in 
a heavy sealskin mantle, with loose, hanging 
sleeves, that came down almost to the ground, 
tied a lace handkerchief over her head, caught up 
a pair of gloves, and was ready ; and, in spite of 
Josephine’s almost frantic appeal to take a foot- 
man and to go in the brougham, set forth in a 
hansom—ailone ! 

There was a flavour of wild adventure about 
the whole proceedivg that made her heart beat 
ucusually fast. 

The idea of taking Hugh by storm in his 
musty chambers, of talking him into a more 
amenable frame of mind, of dining with him 
téte--téle, of trying the effecb-of her much- 
augmented charms upon her own husband (for 
she had now fully learnt to know the value of 
youth, and beauty, acd dress), all carried her 
away out of her usually sober, steady, prudent, 
everyday frame of mind. 

She felt a little nervous as she stepped out of 
her hansom close to the vicinity of the dark, 
gloomy, ill-lit old Temple, and proceeded to 
Hugh's chambers a3 before, on foot, 

Fortunately there was a hard frost, and her 
dainty shoes were not much the worse, 

She came to the door and rang, » pretty loud 

thig time, smiling to herself as she thought 
of Hugh sitting probably over his solitary meal, 
— by the light of one equally solitary 
candle, 


— 





The door waa opened by a curious jerk and by 
some invisible agency, and she beheld before her, 
half-way up the stairs, the bearded woman, 
carrying a heavy tray, who, unable to turn her 
head, shouted out, querulously,— 

“Tf that’s the washing, come in. I hope to 
gracious you've done his shirts a bit better nor 
‘em last week, They was s sight, and his collars! 
Dear ma, dear me!” 

And thue ejaculating she rounded the corner 
of the staircase, and was loat to sight; but still 
she shouted, though her voice did not come like 
a falling star,— © 

**You can go in by the other door and lay 
them in his bedroom, and leave the basket.” 

Madeline was half suffocated with suppressed 
laughter as she tripped quickly up after this 
authoritative old person, and as she went she 
took off her head gear, then she quickly unpinned 
her train, and as she came to the top landing she 
divested herself of her mantle. 

The old woman was already iv the outer office, 
which was lit, and had deposited her load upon 
an empty table, when, hearing a footfall behind 
her, she turned and beheld Madeline. Iv other 
words, a very beautiful tall young lady, ~ith a 
low, equare-cut bodice, a loag, cream-coloured 
satin dress and train, half caught over her arm, 


with diamonds seemiugly blazing from ber hair, . 


her ears, her neck, her arms, 

No pen could give any idea of her amazement 
nor of the expression of her countenance as she 
staggered back against the neareat wall with open 
mouth, and protruling eyes, and powerless, 
— arms, ard uttered in loud accents, the ona 
word. — 


‘+ Laws!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A DAPP&R man-servant, hired, next came upon 
the scene, and: his amazement was no less pro- 
found, though more skilfully concealed, 

He looked politely at Madeline, and said, in 
his most proper and parrot-like toue of voice,— 

“Who shall I say, ma’am ?” 

“Say,” returned Madeline, giving her hair a 
pat and the lace of her dress a little twitch, 
‘gay "—smiling to herselfi—‘ Miss Grant,” 

** Miss Grant,” shouted the waite, flinging the 
door back with a violence that nearly reft it fromm 
its ancient hinges, and theu stood back eager to 
witness the effect of the announcement upon the 
company. 

Madeline was scarcely more surprised than 
they were, She beheld a round table, decorated 
with flowers, and lit with wax candies—reaily a 
most civilised looking little dinner table, the room 
well lit up, and looking quite respectabie, and 
seated ab the table Hugh andtwo other men, one 
of whom she knew. 

Horror! this was a great deal mors thau she 
had bargained for, but it was too late to fiy. She 
never dreamed of dropping in like this upon a 
cosy little bachelor party ! 

And who shall paint their amazement? They 
were chatting away, just between the soup aud 
fish, and Hugh had been regretting the absence, 
through illness, of No, 4, whose vacant place 
awaited bim, 

There had been a little professional discussiou, 
an allusion to a big fire, » commendation of some 
excellent dry sherry, and they were all very 
sociable and comfortable, when the door was 
flung wide open, and Miss Grant was announced 
in a atentorian voice, 

And who the deuce was Miss Grant! They a! 
Icoked up, and saw a young lady in full evening 
dress, literally blazing with diamonds, standing 
rather hesitatingly just within the doorway. 

“Tbh was Madeline,” ssid Hugh to himeelf. 

Madeline, locking like some young goddeas, 
but surely Madeline gone mad, 

What could he say? what could he dv? He 
might cut the Gordian knot by aaying, ‘' Gentle- 
men, this beautiful girl, who has suddenly dropped 
as if were from the clouds, is Mrs, Glyn—my 
wife,” if she had not heraided her entranve by 
her maiden name, 

He might have done this, but now as mattore 
stood what was he todo! He muet do something. 
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-hia chair, and rising, “ this is indeed an unex- | and her blushes—co 








THE THREE MEN LOOKED UP AND SAW A YOUNG LADY IN FULL EVENING DRESS, LITERALLY BLAZING WITH DIAMONDS, 


His friends were looking at him sppeslingly.{ ‘The three young bachelors in their evening 


They evidently thought there bad been some | dress sitting by themselves was all very nice 
mistake, | and proper, but this grand pone in her 
‘ Miss Graut,” he said, sudden!y, pushing back | lace and diamonde, with her beautiful face—yes, 


and taking a place 
pected honour. What cau Idofor you} Nothing | among them unasked—-what could it moan } 
wrong I hops!” approaching and shaking hands,/ It was-eurely not the thing for a young lady 

“No, no,” trying to be calm, and casting fran- | —and she looked that—to be eoming alone, 
tieally about for some plausible excuse. ‘I | and, in fact, to chambers in the Temple, especially 
thought 1 should have found you alone” | to see Mr. Glyn; for of |! the quiet, reasonable 
—«cvlouring—‘'I mean disengaged, and I wished | like young men, who never as much as looked at 
te consult you-—-on—on—bueinese—« matter—of | a lady, this beat all, that it did ! 

~business,” } And how grave he looked, though he was 

“Tf you will honour me by taking a seat at | chatting away pleasant enough. 
table and dining with us, Miss Grant, i shall be And thus we leave her with her eye to the 
quite ah your service afterwards,” said Hugh, | door, thoroughly enjoying herself for once in her 
conductivg ber to the vacant place opposite his | life. 
own, “ May I introduce Mr, Treherae, a friend It was more than Mr, Glyn was doing, he was 
of mine,” the gentleman who had seen her at the | exceedingly uncomfortable. 
window, and who hugged himself as he noted What would Fitzroy think of Miss Grant} 
the fact, “and Mr. Fitaroy ?” What would Treherne think ? 

"{ think Miss Grant and I have met before,” If such a 8 got out round the clubs, 
eaid Mr. Fitaroy, smiling, and bowing as he rose, | Madeline's repu was at the mercy of every 
like Mr. Treherne, and then subsided once more | old woman in Lendon. 
inte his chair. What on earth did she mean by walking in at 

Thie was nuts! The beautiful Miss Grant | this hour alone, and dressed as if she was going 
dining on the sly at Glyn’s chambers, and Glyn | to Court? 
such a quiet fellow too, and finding, te her He stole « glance at her as she was chatting 
horror, company. It was rum, to say the least | away, now ite at her ease, to Mr, Treherne, 
of it who waa | @ all the admiration he felt, and 

However, he had hie wite well about him, and | no doubt Maddie was beautifal. 
was full of society small talk and presence of What a complexion, what eyes, what beauti- 
mind, and soon he and Madeline were chatting | fully chiselled feateres, all set off by a dress and 
away about some mutual friends, and the | diamonds, and youth and happiness ! 
awkward edge of this extraordinary adventure She looked happy enough. 
bad been blunted. “Who would dream,” he esid to himself, ae 

Soup was brought back for the lady. ‘The | he slowly cracked his walnuts, “that she was the 
waiter waited, as a waiter should wait. The | same Maddie that two years previously had been 
Mise Selina’s slavey, and had attracted his 





dinner was excellent (from a ueighbouring 
restavrant), aud the good leundress watched | notice and his pity in her darned and shabby 
the proceedings with her eye glued to a crack in | black gown / ta change washere! Or that 


the door, and allowed no look or gesture to escape 1 
dress off her back not a whole year ago! It could 


not be!” 


er. 
She owed this to the whole neighbourhood, for 
He looked at her again. 


surely euch a cight was uever seen 





The idea of such a 


she wae the Maddie who had pawned her very ! 





thing was simply grotesque nonsense. She—thie 
brilliant being who had suddenly dercended upon 
his humble Guaeeerte--tad surely never been 
his hard-working, struggling wife? If sho had, 
he could yot realize it. 

That magnificent-looking young lady felt to 
him like a stranger, with this lace and diamonds, 
this low bodice, and this fair rounded neck, and 
beautifully moulded arms, mae 

This, too, was quite a» woman, a girl of the 
world, She had accommodsted herself to the 
situation most marvellously. 

There she sat, this beautiful and uncha- 

roned young person, dining with these 

chelors, in a bachelor’s quarters in the Temple, 
with as much case and sang froid as if it were an 
everyday and most conventional occurrence, 

She was far more at home, to an inexperi- 
enced eye, than he was. 

The truth was that, the first shock recovered, 
the young lady was actually enjoying herself very 
much indeed. 

She liked the riegué unusual situation—ber 

ing, clever, ified supporters on 
either hand, who were d their very utmost 
to pretend to take it all asa matter-of-course, 
and to be unusually en 

And she liked looking across the table at her 
husband’s handsome gloomy face, and remarked 
to herself that this was positively ¢Acir first 
dinner-party, and that it should not be her fault 


if it did “~~. off well. 
Despite Hugh’s silence and preternatural 
gravity it was ail very but it was 


charming, she felt quite oud of her- 
self with excitement and high spirits, and more 
than once the idea had across her mind,— 

“Shall I tell {—ShallI tell? Oh! to see their 
faces when they hear that I am actually Mra, 


Giyn !” 

But Madeline was not very good at “ telling,” 
as we know, and without any great 
amount of self-restraint she was to hold 
her peace. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE YOUNG LADY SLIPPED AND 


POOR LITTLE DOROTHY. 


— 0 
CHAPTER XV. 

Tuy sat together in Jocelyn Avenal’s private 
room at the te Horse, the three men who in 
their different waye were equally conceraed as to 
the fate of the missing heiress, the young artist 
who by such a strange chance had been more in 
her confidence than any of her own flesh and blood, 
Mr. Carter, who had served her father and grand- 
father, and had known her from a baby ; and the 
unknown uncle, who had seen Dorothy but once 
in her short life, and who yot,with the thought of 
his own girls at home, felt his heart ache for the 
pretty niece ef whom he kuew so little. 

“It is ae clear as daylight that Dorothy has 
been shunt up in the secret chamber,” said Sir 
Charles, phe. “everything goes to prove it, 
At the moment when Mise Lester and that fiend 
Dolby were going about spreading the news of 
her engagement she was a captive in her own 
couse, simply because she would not accept her 
hated suitor. So far J think the case ie clear.” 

** Quite; and if there’s law or justice in Eog- 
land Miss Lester ought to be punished,” cried 
Jocelyn Avenal, impetuously, 

‘Softly, young sir,” put in Mr. Carter. “I 
think you'll find there are both; but at present 
ueither law nor justice can proceed against Miss 
fester ; and there’s another question to my mind 
far more pressing—where is Dorothy Peyton ?” 

“Still in her aunt’s clutches,” said Jocelyn, with 


groan, 
“I doubt it,” said the man of law, gravely ; “ to 
my mind everything pointe to another conclu- 
“op. Dr, Curtis saw Miss Peyton on Friday. 
. think I am quite right in saying none of the 
household set eyes on their young lady after the 
doctor left,” 

“Well 2” 

" Probably on Friday Mise Lester pursued the 
extreme measure of imprisoning her niece In 
the secret chamber, and from there I should say 


a 


i day 
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WOULD BAYE FALLEN ONLY THAT DICE PEYTON 


that Miss Dorothy escaped some time on Satur- 

“ Escaped |” repeated Sir Charlies in s puzzled 
tone ; “ but she was at Peyton Royal after that ; 
she only left it thie morning.” 

“T don’t believe the invalid carried through 
the hall to the carriage was Dorothy Peyton,” 
said the lawyer. “J’l! go a atep farther and say 
I don't believe it wasa human being at all. Mics 
Lester had access to all the household stores of 
pillows, bolsters, etc.; she had the key of her 
niece’s wardrobe, It would be easy enough to 
dress up a lay figure to represent her.” 

“ But her object?” 

“Well; I suppose it would not suit her for 
the world to know her niece had run away. Her 
first object would be to get away from Peyton 
Royal, eo that she might pursue the search for the 
fugitive in London. Then, as Dr. Curtis was due 
to see the patient on Monday morning, she had 
either seemingly to remove Dorothy, or else to 
confess the gir] had escaped.” 

Sir Charlee looked bewildered. 

“The strangest part of the story to me is 
Lovel Dolby’s part in it, Of course if he is poor 
an heiress bride would be a temptation ; but why 
should Miss Lester wish to bestow her niece on 
him?” 

“We have known Miss Lester too long to be- 
lieve Mr. Avenal’s little theory that Dolby might 
be her son by a secret marriage,” said Mr. Carter, 
with alittle emile to Sir Charles. 

“Rather!” and the smile was returned, 
‘Janet Lester was not susceptible enough for 
that sort of thing.” 

“ Jf we find her—Miss Lester, I mean,” said 
Jocelyn, “ can’t we force her to produce her niece 
or to confess she has not got her /” 

**T agree with you so far that I think our first 
step should be to find Miss Lester,” said the 
lawyer, thoughtfully, “then we must employ a 
detective, or some one of that sort to shadow 
her. If we ones find grounds to think Miss 
Peyton is not with her aunt we must confide the 
matter to the police,” 
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RUSHED FORWARD TO HER RESCUE, 


" And, meanwhile, we had better inquire all we 
can as to Dolby’s antecedents,” aaid Sir Charles. 
“T suppose he’s not the sort of man we could 
bribe to leave the child in peace {” 

“TY will run np to town. I know one or two 
men who belong to a club he sometimes fre- 
quenta,” said Avenal, “and I might hear of him 
from them,” ms 

“Don’t go to-night,” said, Charles Peyton, 
“come home with me. My son will be back 
this evening, and he might be able to help us with 
a suggestion ; besides, you and Dick are old 
friends, and I am sure he would be pleased to 
meet you. Then J really think we three had 
better go up to London to-morrow and consult 
detective. You see, Mr. Avenal, I count you se 
one of ourselves in this matter, believing you have 
a deep interest in my niece,” 

Jocelyn looked at the Baronet frankly. 

"J havea very great interest in Miss Peyton, 
sir, because I could see that she was unhappy, 
and she honoured me to some extent with her 
confidence ; but please don’t think my objections 
to Lovel Dolby’s wooing were of a persona! nature, 
I had only seen your niece twice, and—and I was 
in no sense Dolby’s rival.” 

“Do you know I believe I’m sorry for it,” said 
Sir Charles heartily. ‘ The best thing that could 
happen to the poor. child would be to marry some 
good fellow like yourself; but never mind, 
Avenal, my invitation stands good, though I am 
not to look on you as a possible nephew! Come 
home with me ; Varter will fix a train for us to 
meet him by to-morrow.” 

“There’s just this comfort about the aifair,” 
aaid the lawyer, quietly ; “as Dorothy Peyton’e 
death would make your son master of Peyton 
Royal, Sir Charles, it’s not likely Miss Lester 
would in any way neglect her niece’s health.” 

The White Horse provided another steed, and 
Mr. Bates himself drove the trio into Matching ; 
they left Mr. Carter at his office, Sir Charles and 
Jocelyn went on to the station. 

They had tc ~vait some time for a train to 
King’s Aston, ana Jocelyn made good use of it 
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by aldressing a few questions to the porters, He 
diacovered that the “invalid carriage” had not 
been ordered for Miss Lester but for an old 
gentleman. staying in the town who wished to 
return to bis home in London ; as the doctor 
would not allow him to travel till the next day 
the party from Peyton Royal had been allowed 
ue use of ib on payment of the ordinary fee, 

Miss Lester and “ the gentleman” had seemed 
in the best of spirits. The young lady neither 

spoke nor moved. She just lay where they placed 
her, like a wax figure, 

**T was a little curious as to what they'd do 
with her in London,” one porter volunteered to 
Jocsiyn ; “you see, sir, they don’t care to take 
dead people in at hotels, and she looked more 
dead than alive,” 

“Who was the guard of the train !” 

Che porter told him; adding, gratuitously,— 

“Well be on this here train just coming in 
now ; but he’s a surly fellow, not disposed to tell 
one anything, or I think I should ask him what 
they did at King’a-cross,” 

The train waited ten minutes at Matching, and 
Jocelyn tried hard to pump the guard, but the 
latter waa as tacicurn as the porter had predicted, 
He would only say,— 

* The party got out at Finsbury-park station. 
Yor his part he didn’t see much the matter with 
the old lady.” 

“Old lady !” exclaimed Jocelyn. “ Why, Miss 
Peyton’s a girl of twenty.” 

“When we came Into Matching this morning 
the invalid carriage was just hooked on; the 
blinds were down, and I never saw who was in 
it. I did have a look at Finsbury-park, and I 
caw a tall, dark man who looked as cross as two 
sticks, and an elderly lady in black ; I should aay 
she was turned fifty. She took his arm, and 
walked a little lame I noticed, but she didn’t 
look half bad enough to want an fnvalid car- 
riage; she was carrying a bundle of rugs.” 

Jocelyn confided this information to Sir Charles 
@s soon ae they wore in the train, The Baronet 
s6emed troubled. 

“Then, where on earth is Dorothy! They 
can’t have thrown her out of window on to the 
line—ih would be murder !”’ 

“ You forget Mr, Carter’s theory that the girl 
was only a lay figure, dreased up to represent 
your niece? As to the bolster, shawls and other 
items used in the costume, [ suppose it would be 
possible to dispose of them while the train was 
io motion ; or the ‘bundle of rugs,’ the guard 
said Dolby carried would account for them.” 

“he fat pony was not waiting for them at 
Aston, but Sir Charles hired a fly and they were 
eoon driving off to the Hut, Sir Charles leant 
back in his corner desperately troubled. Jocelyn 
Avenal’s face lighted up at the thought of meet- 
ing so soon again the fair-faced girl who had so 
taken hia fancy. 

A dissppointment awaited them. Dick had 
wired that be could not possibly return that 
eveniog. For the rest dianer was just ready, 
and Lady Peyton’s gentle weicome soon made 

Jocelyn feel perfectly at home. 

By unspoken consent nothing way said of the 
mystery at Peyton Royal till Lutu had retired ; 
then the four gathered round the wood fire in 
the drawing-room, and Sir Charles told his wife 
of the shadow which hung over their niece. 

“Mise Nairn is quite one of ourselvea,” he 
told Avenal, “and we can trust her with our 
secrete,” 

““Tndeed you can,” said Violet with great 
interest ; “but it is a pitiful atory for any girl 
to be go terribly alone.” 

“T think you can help us ia one way, Miss 
Nairn,” said Avenal, gravely ; “ you see we must 
describe Dorothy Peytou fully to any detective 
we consult. Now, I have ascertained that there 
is no likeness of her at Peytor Royal—not even 
a photograph, Sir Charles has not seen hie niece 
since her childhood, and I am the worst hand in 
the world at describing people, now you-——” 

“But I never saw Miss Peyton,” objected 
Violet, “so how can I possibly describe her #” 

“You never saw her, but you are singularly 
like her, I noticed it this morning to Sir 
Charles,” 

“Yes,” said the Baronet, frankly ; “but Ism 





afraid a chance resemblance won’t be much 
help.” 

* Bat this is more than an ordinary likeness,” 
objected Jocelyn, “I’m not one of those idiots 


who declare people are all so much alike you’ 


couldu’t tell one from the other. If you and 
Dorothy Peyton stood side by side, Miss Nairn, I 
expect we should all notice a great many points 
of difference ; but apart you are so much alike 
that the sight of one would recall the other. If 
you have a photograph you would lend us I 
believe it would be nearly as useful to the detec- 
tives as one for which Dorothy Peyton herself 
had sat,” 

Now it so happened Violet had “sat” toa 
cheap photographer in the Brixton-road (three 
cartes de visite for half.a-crown, so it was hardly 


| aruinous extravagance) so aa to leave her like- 


ness for her mother when Mrs. Nairn lost the 
original. One copy had been sent on to her at 
the Hut, and this she produced for Avenal’s in- 
spection, 

“ You,” he looked at it keenly, **I do believe 
if I had never seen you I should have taken this 
for Mies Peyton's likeness,” 

Lady Peyton smiled, 

“Tam glad at least to hear my niece does nob 
take after her Aunt Janet. Of course, Miss 
Lester is a very handsome woman, but---——” 

“A most alarming one,” said Avenal, and he 
painted Janet Lester in such vivid terms as 
argued he had maligned himself when he said 
he was not good at description, Lady Peyton 
half shuddered, as though she saw in the 
woman who had been her only ene in those 
byegone days when she was Mie, Pochuaoae’s 
lady-help. Sir Charles shrugged his shoulders, 


| but Violet Nairn started forward with bright 


imploring eyes, 

‘Oh, Mr. Aveual, I met some one once just 
like that |” : 

“T daresay,” said Avenal, pleasantly. “ Miss 
Lester is not the only specimen of the type, 
though fortunately it’s a rare one,” 

* She was tall and stately just as you say, and 
her eyes made me feel she was looking me through 
and through. She took off her glove, I 1e- 
member, and the glitter of her diamonds almost 
hurt my eyes, it was so bright. Inever saw any- 
one with so many rings,” she added, naively ; 
“one of them was 4 gold claw holding one large 
sapphire,” 

Sir Charles and his wife exchanged glances. 

“My dear,” said Lady Peyton, gently, to the 
little governess, ‘do you know I think you must 
have met Miss Lester herself ; as Mr. Avenal aaid 
just now, that type of woman is very rare, and 
the ring you have just described is an heirloom 
in her family. I remember when I was a very 
young girl that gold claw seemed to make me 
feel quite nervous, and Miss Lester always wore 
the ring. There was some superstition about it, 
wasn’t there, Charles ?’’ 

Sir Charles nodded, 

‘*Old General Lester, Janet’s grandfather, 
served in India, and had the luck to do some 
favour to an Indian prince, who gave him, besides 
a royal number of unset precious stones, that 
special ring, telling him luck would never desert 
his family while he had a son to wearit. As a 
fact, the geveral had but one eon, who left only 
two daughters, Evelyn and Janet. Janet, as the 
elder, inherited the ring, but the old grandfather 
desired by his will that it should pass to the first 
son born to elther of the sisters, Had Dorothy 
been a boy her aunt would have had to give up 
the golden claw.” 

“So that your acquaintance bore no casual 
likeness to Mies Lester; but was that lady in the 
flesh,” said Avenal, pleasantly, to the little 
governess, “Can you tell us where you saw 
her 7” 

‘*You eee,” explained Sir Charles, “in thie 
terrible perplexity any detail, however trifling, 
which bears on Miss Lester’s past life is im- 
portant, and your words seemed to imply she waa 
passing under au assumed name when you met 
her. 


Violet Nairn blushed crimzon, and then grew 
as suddenly pale. Lady Peyton put one hand 
kindly on her shoulder. 

“‘ My dear child, do not look so terrified, Sir 





Charles did not mean you must answer his ques- 
tion against your will.” 

“But I would much rather tell you,” said 
Violet. ‘‘I have never told a single creature yeb 
except my mother. She said I had better never 

k of the incident to anyone ; but Lam sure 

e would not mind my telling you, and,” 
with another blush, “I hope you will not think 
me foolish,” 

I'll promise you we'll think you s female 
Solomon,” said Sir Charles, kindly, “Now, my 
dear, what ia it?” 

And Violet Nairn told her story with an ex- 
actness and fulness which showed the impression 
the circumstance had made on her, 

“IT gssure you, Lady Peyton,” she said, 
earnestly, ‘I never dreamed that she—Mrs. 
March—could be an impostor. Weare very poor, 
you know, and I thought how delightful it would 
be for us to have a powerful friend like that, I 
pictured father getting pupils at better prices 
than people pay round Brixton, and mother 
enjoying many a chat over old days with her 
school friend, Mrs. March had inquired so par- 
ticularly into our history, had even taken down 
our address iv her pocket-book, how could I think 
she was not what she seemed ?” 

“Don’t you think,” suggested Mr. Avenal, 
“your mother may have been mistaken, . I. mean 
ehe might in twenty years not have remembered 
the name of all her schoolfellows, This lady 
might have been at the same school and yet nob 
80 intimate with Mrs, Nairn as she professed.” 

Violet shook her head. 

‘*T haven’t told you the worst. Mother never 
was at school in her life. When ashe told me 
that, I knew Mrs, March must have been an 
impostor,” 

“‘ Have you any idea of the date when you met 
this lady $” asked Sir Charles, 

*¥ can tell you the exact day. I had been to 
London to do a business errand for my father, it 
was the thirtieth day of last Auguat.” 

“And Mise Lester brought Dorothy home to 
Peyton Royal on the thirty-first,” said Sic 
Charles, “They came from France, and may 
have stayed one night or even more in London. 
Upon my word, Avenal, I don’t like it. It looks 
as though this woman who told Miss Nairn a 
tissue of lies were indeed my poor brother’s 
sister-in-law, Janet Lester.” 

Avenal looked troubled. 


‘* You say that this Mrs, March addressed you_ 


by name, Miss Nairn ?” 

“Not by my own name, She said, ‘You must 
ba Marjory Nairn’s daughter,’ she also alluded to 
not having seen mother since she left Brighton. 
We did live at Brighton once, but it was ages 
ago. I am the eldest, and I cannot remember it 
at all.” 

‘* Miss Nairn,” eaid Charles Peyton, earnastly. 
"Tell me. Did it occur to you that your mother 
might have known Mre, March at Brighton under 
some other mame }” 

“ No, mother seemed so terribly frightened at 
the whole thing that I could not talk to her 
about it. She told me where there was decep- 
tion there was always sin, and begged me never 
to mention the matter to my father. Of course 
it will seem foolish to you, Sir Charles, but 
mother isn’t strong, and she is always @ little too 
anxious about us, I do believe she thought Mre, 
March wanted to kidnap one of us, After that 
day mother was never easy if any of us went 
out alone, and I think one reason why she con- 
sented to my leaving home was because of her 
nervous terror of Mrs, Marcb.” 

“Mrs, Nairn is not at all strong,” put in Lady 
Peyton to the gentlemen, “aud she has just 
nursed her husband through’ long and trying 
illness, I am not in the least surprised that such 
an incident as Violet has described should have 
made her feel nervous and distressed.” 

‘* Mothers are over anxious all the world over,” 
said Sir Charles, as Violet rove to say good-night, 
“and I think none the worse of yours, Mies 
Nairn, for setting great store by her children.” 

But when the ladiee had retired, and the two 
men drew their chairs a little nearer to the fire 
(for the night had turned rainy and the air was 
chilly) a strange silence fell on them both, It 
was Jocelyn Avenal who at length broke it. 
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“I think we may take it, Sir Charles, that | 


the woman at London Bridge was Mies Lester, 

“T—I{ am afraid so,” 

“Can you see her motive? Does Miss Nairn’s 
story make things the least bit clearer to you” 

“Not in the very least. On the contrary, I 
foel more in a fog than ever. I don’t like Janet 
Lester, and as I think you will have gathered from 
Carter to-day —- there are circumstances in the 
past which would incline to make her my enenty, 
but—I don’t like to think of her as going about 
under a false name and deluding a helpless girl.” 

“ Sad to your mind Miss Dorothy’s fate is as 
mysterious as ever ¥” 

“Yes—Avenal, I-can see from your mauner 
that you have formed some theory about this. I 
wish you'd tell it me,” 

“{ have; but, Sir Charles, it sounds so high- 
fiown and far-fetched I am a little afraid you 
may laugh it to scurn, also several links in the 
chain of my ideas are missing which makes my 
theory still more crude.” 

“Such as it islet me hear it. No,” and he 
shook his head with a kindly smile, “I shall nob 
laugh at you. I have beea young and romantic 
myself once.” 

Jocelyn faced round, looked straight into Sir 
Charles’ eyes, aud began, — 

“Thave told you that Miss Nairn bears a 
striking resemblance to Dorothy Peyton, Re- 
member the scene at London Bridge-took place 
jess than a monthago; by then Migs Lester had 
probably planned for her niece to marry Lovel 
Dolby, and had begun to suspect she would meet 
with opposition from the girl. In the event of 
Dorothy leaving her would it not be important 
to her to be able to produce a girl as her niece 
who at least bore such a striking general resem- 
blance to the latter that any description of one 
must apply to the other. Miss Lester would only 
have to keep away from Peyton Royal and she 
could quite easily palm off Violet Nairn on society 
as the heiress of your house.” 

‘* By George, you're a clever follow,” said Sir 
Charles. ‘Of course she bates me, and she'd 
know if Dorothy died I could claim everything 
for Dick. The plan you hint at would place two 
lives instead of one between my boy and Peyton 
Royal. But think of the difficulties in her path ; 
she would have had to bay over the girl Violet 
herself and the whole of her family.” 

“ They are very poor, aud such women as Miss 
Lester believe that poor people will do anything 
for money.” 

“‘T promised not to laugh at you, Ayenal, and, 
indeed, my heart’s too heavy to laugh at all; but 
honestly, my dear fellow, your theory’s too far- 
fetched for me to credit it. We live at the end 
of the nineteenth century, you know, and such 
intrigues as you attribute to Miss Lester are out 
of date.” 

Avenal looked at him very gravely. 

_ “A week ago, Sir Charles, nay a day, ifanyone 
bad told you a young lady, the mistress of un- 
told wealth, could be shut up in a secret room in 
ber own house would you not have answered 
that ‘such things were out of date?’ I grant 
ay theory is far-fetched and romantic, but not 
more so than the idea of Miss Lester keeping her 
uiece in close confinement to induce her to 
accept @ distasteful suitor.” 


CHAPTER XVL 


_Tv ever man hated his errand Dick Peyton 
disliked his when he went to London with the 
object of trying to raise the money his brother 
needed, 

For years past now he had known that Carl 
waa wicked rather than weak—vicious rather 
than careless ; for years he bad stood as a buffer 
between his brother and the punishment of his 
misdeeds, not. so much for the ofsnder’s own sake 
a8 for their parents. 

Every penny that Dick could save out of his 
income or earn by his pen had been swallowed up 
in the ocean of Carl's expenditure, and the elder 
brother was not only heart-sick and weary of the 
effort to keep the spendthrift straight, but was 
eradually becoming conscious that things had 





come to such pass with tke government clerk 
that exposure was only a question of time, 

By the merest accident he had learned that 
Carl was negotiating a loan with Mr. Nathan on 
the strength of beg Sir Charles’ eldest son, and 
therefore Dorothy Peyton's heir-presumptive. 

That little attempt at dishonesty nipped in the 
bud, Dick had spoken very seriously to his 
brother, only to find Carl disposed to treat the 
whole affair as a good joke, and to think that it 
was @ capital stroke of business to outwit an 
usurer, and now, when poor Dick honestly 


hoped for a little peace from his incubus, Car! | 


calmly announced his embezzlement of the 
office money, and the absolute need to replace 
ft ifhe were to escape peual servitude, 

Dick's patience was eo utterly broken down 
that if only the punishment could have fallen on 
Carl alone he would not have tried to avertit, but 
alas, he*knew the innocent must suffer with the 
guilty. A ceil at Portland for Carl, however 
rightly merited, meant a heavy burden of disgrace 
for all who bore his name. 

Tt would break Sir Ubarlea’ heart ; the brave 
old soldier would never hold up his head again ; 
Lady Peyton would be crushed with grief and 
shame, while pretty, dainty Kathleen, instead of 
being an object of pride to her husband and all 
her family would have to share the burden of 
disgrace which had fallen on the house of Peyton. 

No! at any cost, at any sacrifice, the money 
must be found; but Dick, though he had a fair 
knowledge of the world, and had seen somethivg 
of London life, when he was s medical student, 
was yet quite ignorant of how to raise two bua- 
dred pounds at a moment’s notice, 

Pereoual security he had nove; unless a money- 
lender would be satisfied with « lien on his income 
he was powerless to alienate the principal, bus 
he could pay over a certain proportion of his 
half-yearly dividend, if that would be accepted. 

He went to Triton-street, because having once 
spoken to Josiah Nathan he felt it would be easier 
to open the subject to him than to a stranger, 
also as he had (probably) saved the money-lender 
from certain loss by exposing his brother’s fraud 
he felt vaguely he had a slight claim on the for- 
mer’s good will. 

Mr. Nathan was ab home, or in business 
phraseology “in,” and also alone; he looked at 
Dick in grim surprise, 

“I didn’t expect to see you here again,” he 
said, shortly, ‘‘What’s that brother of yours 
been up to now?” 

Dick parried the question. 

“T have come to see if I can arrange a loan 
with you on my own account, Mr, Nathan,” 

“Then you want it to hush up some of his 
black deeds, Bless you, Mr. Pey‘or, I know s 
bit of character, men in my position can’t help it. 
The customers who come to me are knaves or 
fools; unless, poor souls! it’s-a genuine case of 
poverty, which yours is not. So, seeing you are 
neither knave nor fool, Mr. Peyton, it’s clear you 
are not here for yourself.” 

“Tam here for myself so far that, if you make 


_the advance, it will be to me and I shal! be re- 


sponsible for ite repayment.” 

Nathan nodded his head sagaciously, 

“ Hew much ?” 

“Two hundred ; and in thres days’ time.” 

The money-lender laughed, 

“And he told you, I suppose, that the two 
hundred would set him straight, and he’d turn 
over a new leaf 1” 

Really, I don’b see what business it is of 
yours!” said Dick, haughtily. 

Nathan was not in the least offended. 

"Look here, Mr. Peyton,” he said, simply, 
“T've taken a fancy to you ; rather a liberty of 
me, perhaps you think, but so it is, Well, 
having done so, I don’t want you to go blind- 
folded down a precipice, I take it you would 
have some difficulty in repaying this two hundred 
or you wouldn’t come to me.” 

“JT should want to repay it in instalments 
spread over two years.” 

"Just so, And during that time you could 
not assist your brother further?” 

“No; but——” 

“You think, aps, he wuld pull up and 
liye within his income? Well, I hold bills and 





promissory-notes of his for over  thoueand i 
There’s a man I sometimes do business with 
stands to lose about the same. Naturally, we've 
made inquiries about our goutleman; he’s in 
debt right and left, -To clear Mr, Carl Peyton, 
sir, and start him afresh, would cost hard on 
four thousand pounds; to try and do it with 
less than gay, three thousand, would be just like 
pouring water into a sieve, your money would be 
juat as wasted,” 

Dick looked very troubled, and Nathan went 
on,— 

* He'll have to throw up his post. His creditors 
sre beginning to call on him at the office, and 
you know what that means. If he doesn’t resign, 
he'll be politely turned out.” 

“Tvs an awful prospect,” said Dick, with a 
groan. “He's only twenty-three, My father is 
absolutely unable to provide for him. What is 
to become of him {” 

Mr. Nathan shrugged his shoulders, 

* Men like that always fall on their feet, sir, 
Your father must give him free quarters at home 
ull he manages to captivate an heiress. Girls 
fancy a fellow who has been ‘a little wild,’ that’s 
all I can suggest,” 

Aud the money,” said Dick, “ twe hundred ; 
will you advance it to me?” 

Mr. Nathan shook bis head and declared it was 
“impossible.” Money was “very tight,” aud 
the sum Dick required could not possibly be 
found at such short notice. Really, in a fit of 
quixotism, he wanted to prevent Mr. Peyton 
being victimized for his scapegrace brother ; but 
the impression he gave Dick was that be had 
lost so much through Carl he did not fancy 
doing business with another of the family. 

Dick walked all the way back to London- 
bridge, not like poor Violet, some few weeks 


befere to save the tramway-fare, but simply | 


because he could think better alone in the open 
air than in a crowded vehicle, 

‘¢There’s only one thing for it,” ho decided, 
“J must go to Travers. I hate confiding in him, 
but it’s to his taterest to keep Carl out of 
prison for his wife’s sake; and eo if I offer him 
a fair amount of interest it’s just possible he 
may advance the two hundred. I shall have to 
tell him it’s for Carl, I don’t want him to think 
he has two extravagant brothers-in-law on his 
hands,” 

Mr. Travers was a lawyer in a large way of 
business in the Temple. He was a rich man’s 
only son, and bid fair to be rich himeelf, in- 
dependently of the pateruzal thousands, 

There had never been much sympathy bat ween 
him and Dick. Travers, though well-bred and 
gentlemanly enough, had yet risen from a lower 
social grade, and could not view things quite 
from the same stand-point as the Peytons. He 
was devoted io his wife and fairly cordia! to her 
relations, but perhaps Sir Charles expressed the 
state of things best when he said to his wife on 
the wedding-day after the happy pair had de- 
parted,—- 

“Travers is a good fellow enough, and he'll 
make Katy a capital husband, but he'll never be 
one of ourselves ; and as the years go on we 
shall feel more and more that we have lost a 
daughter—never that we have gained a son.” 

Mr, Peyton’s card was taken to his brother-in- 
law, and after a proper amount of delay he was 
ushered into that gentleman’s presence. 

* Ah, Dick! thought you were settled down 
in Herts doctoring the rural population, How 
goes ib with you ? old folks wei?” 

Sir Charles and Lady Peyton hardly came 
under that classification to their son; but Dick 
answered that they were very well. He was only 
in London for the day on business, 

‘Well, I'm glad you've looked iv,” said 
Travers, heartily, “I wanted to see you. The 
truth is, Peyton, things are going very wrong 
with your brother.” 

Dick's face fiushed. 

“That isthe very reason which has brought 
me to London.” 

‘6 Well, hear me out first, I om not a mean 
man, and I hope I should never grudge my wife 
anything ; but when it comes to Katy having an 
empty puree because she hes lent ‘poor Carl’ 
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twenty pounds, why, you know, Peytov, that 
sort of thing can’t go on.” 

“ Of course not,” said Dick, quickly. “ Travers, 
you know more of the world than I do, and yon 
are some years older, Tell me frankly what do 
people de when they possess such a relation as 
Carl. Ever eince I was a boy at schvol he has 
drawn on me for supplies, Last year he bad over 
a hundred and fifty pounds from me. This year 
I have already helped him to my very utmost, 
and on Saturday night he calmly told me he 
should be ruined unless I let him have two bun- 
dred within a week.” 

“ Ror gambling debts #” 

‘No ;” and in a very low, strained voice, Dick 
confessed for what purpose the money was re- 
quired, adding, ‘‘if it were only himself who 
would suffer I think I should leave him to reap as 
be has sown ; but there are my parents to be 
thought of.” 

“And my wife?” said Travers, a little pom- 


pously. 

© Yes, I thought of her.” Poor Dick felt the 
request he was going to make nearly choking him. 
“You know, I hope, Travers, that I should never 
ask you for a shilling on my own account ; bat 
for the eake of the family name, and to spare 
us alla heavy disgrace, I have come here to-day 
to eee If you will advance the two hundred. You 
know I think that I have just that sum every 
year from my godfather’s legacy. Living at home 
I spend very little, and I believe in eighteen 
monihs I could repay you with interest and prin- 


ul 

Travers leoked a little moved. 

‘You're a good fellow, Peyton ; but if I 
Carl would go and geb into another mes before 
three months were over.” 

In his heart Dick feared {t was probable ; but 
he only answered, — 

“Then you won’tdo it}” 

‘*No; but IU do something elke. Send Carl 
to me, and I'll pay the money down on tw» con- 
ditions.” 

‘* What are they?” 

“That he resigos hie clerkship at once and 
goes abroad.” 

“ But the passage-money | And he’s no opening 
out of England.” 

“ He’s none in England when he’s resigned his 
“erth. Look here, Peyton! if he stays here he'll 
prey on you for money continually, and finally 
come to grief. A brother of my mother’s has a big 
mercantile houss at Yokohama ; he'll give Carl a 
post to oblige me, and keep an eye on him, It 
will take him away from ail his present associates 
and give hima fresh start. I'll pay passage and 
outit, and, in short, I won’t advance a farthing 
on any other terms.” 

“T know it fs a generous offer; but will Carl 
agree to it?” 

‘He'll have to. Bless me, Peyton! you've 
been too chicken-hearted with him all through. 
I shall put my foot down, and you'll see he'll 
soon knuckle under.” 

‘ Aud my father—must he know all!” 

“He'd better know that Carl was given to 
gambling, and te spending far more than he could 
afford, aud that I heve paid his debts and given 
him a fresh start with the view of his breaking 
off all connection with his old associates,” 

‘*This is his address,” said Dick, writing it 
down. ‘ Will you call on him }” 

“T shall wire to the office telling him to come 
here whea he leaves, There’s nething like settling 
things of this kind ext of hand.” 

“]T don’t know how to thank you,” said Dick, 
sadly. ‘* This has been a terrible business for 


me 

"“T don’t want any thanks. You are altogether 
too meek, Dick. Mr. Carl wante me to deal with | 
him. Must you go back to-night! Can’ you | 
come and dine with us and hear the result of my 
interview with your brother }” 

But Dick excused hhuself. He felb he could 
not meet his sister without betraying more than 
it was desirable for her to know. It was by this 
time long past two. Dick had breakfasted early, 
and though far from hungry, he had a faint 
sinking senwaiion which told him food was desir- 
able, so after he had walked down Ficet-street 


and sat down to a plate of cold ham and a cup of 
tea, not very re fare, but his head ached 
very badly, and he hoped the tea would do it 


The midday crush was over, and comparatively 
few people sat at the little marble tables. Dick 
fell to watching his neighbours in the curious 

id way in which a times of great weariness 
preesion we seem to look at people and 
things without seeming to see them. 

But suddenly he found his passive glance 
changing to 4 very real iuterest, for the occupant 
of the table next his own was a girl plainly 
dressed in black, and with a sad, wistful expres- 
sion. He had noticed her when he firsb came in 
and put her down in hie own mind as one of the 
“ female clerks,”” now so numerous in the City. 
His interest was roused by seeing her put her 
hand in her pocket when the attendant presented 
her with a little paper cheque and the request to 
pay at the counter, Her hand returned empty, 
and an expression of utter consternation came 
over her face. She turned what should have been 
the pocket inside out, revealing that it bad been 
cut out about four inches from the top and the 
lower part with the contents secured. 

At fret the girl looked as though trrned to 
stone; then she put ber hand in the tiny side 
pocket of her jacket and produced 9 few pence, 
evidently enough to pay the bill, for she walked 
straight to the desk, 

One of the attendants made a few commiserat- 
ing phrases, such as she “must be careful in 
London, pickpockets were so clever one never 
| could be even with them,” and so on ; then, still 
| in silence, the girl left the shop. 

When she was gone a strange thought crossed 
Dick Peyton’s brain. What if she no friends 
in London, and the stolem purse represented al) 
her worldly wealth? Hastily paying his own 
score he went out, with what purpose he hard] 
knew. She was a lady he felt sure, and as rim 4 
he could not offer her money, but he wanted to 
be sure she was not friendless, 

If his first theory was correct why then the 
loss of her purse, though no doubt a blow to her, 
would not have any very embarrassing conse- 
quencer. She could borrow ber fare home from 
someone in the office, and the chances were the 
lest purse had not contained much more than 
was necded for the wy yy: sr ogi But if 
not—ii she were alone London, alone and 
friendless, and that lost purse had held her all ! 

It was not difficult to follow her; she was still 
in sight when Dick got out into the crowded 
thoroughfare. She walked very slowly, and he 
felt with dismay hers was nob the step of a clerk 
returning to regular office work after the interval 
of the dinner hour. 

No, this girl walked slowly, aimlessly along, as 
though she were not very sure in which direction 
to bend her stepe. Ab the big crossing by 
Ludgate-cireus she paused so long that a police- 
man, evidently thinking her a country cousin 
alarmed at the stream of vehicles from each of 
the four ways, kindly came to her rescue and 
himself piloted her across. 

She walked up Ludgate-hill, still in the same 
dull, listless way, and then on and on until at 
last, when Dick had feared her steps would fail 
for very weariness, she came to one of those 
deserted burial grounds which have been con- 
verted into pleasant resting places for life’s way-" 
farers. 

The girl sank wearily on to a seat. The 
benches were not so crowded as they would have 
been an hour ago, and so there was no one to 
share hers. Dick’s heart ached for her, she 
looked se young and miserable. The September 
sunshine seemed almost a mockery of her grief. 
He had sat down on the bench next her’s, loth 
to leave her without at least trying to help her, 
and yet afraid to alarm her by accosting her, 
and so they sat on till the chimes of the nearest 
city church rang out for three o'clock, and then 
the girl rose with a half sigh and turned to leave 
the quiet retreat ; but some careless hand had 
dropped some orange peel cloee to her path, and 
stepping suddenly on this she tripped and would 
have fallen, only that Dick Peyton rushed for- 
ward to her rescue and caught her in his strong 


Neither of them ever forgot that first meeting 
in the sweet September sunshine. It was fateful 


to them both, 
(To be continued.) 








EVA’S LOVE. 


—10i— 
CHAPTER XVE 


Tr was full half a minute before wre 
Railton recovered himself, thirty seconds whi 

seemed like a century to Jack Anstruther, and 
then the artist’e son moistened his stiff lips 
and bowed awkwardly to the young lady before 


him. 

“Miss Brook,” he exclaimed huskily. “I beg 
your pardon. For a moment it seemed to me 
that I must have met you before. Your resem- 
blance is singularly striking toa lady whom I 
knew in the country.” 

Eva bowed, 

This thing which she had feared, dreaded, hac 
happened, and her heart was beating almost to 
suffocation, 

How handsome he was! 

Almost more so than he had appeared to her 
down in the country, the youth of romance 
surrounding him—and a first romance ! 

After what she had told Jack Anstruther of 
her history, it was not necessary that concenl- 
ment be observed before him, and yet she 
did not care to have Percy know what it was 
that had been said, 80 that instead of replying to 
him she turned quietly to Jack. 

“If you will excuse me,” she sald gently, * I 
will retire.” 

And he gave his permission with some relief. 

She had barely given herself up to reflection 
in her own room, however, when ® message 
came to her, scribbled upon a scrap of paper 
in a handwriting which she knew but too 
well 


" Jook says that I may see you uninterrupted 
in the music-room for a few minutes. You wil! 
uoderstand how necessary it is that I should do 
so. Will you come there!” 

There was no name, but she arose wearily, 
mechanically, to obey the summons, feeling that 
she dare not refuse, yet that ali the life in her 
soul was going out. 

She was too miserable, too stunned to think, 
and entered the music-room white and haggard, 
her beautiful mouth drawn with suffering. 

Percy turned swiftly and went toward her a 
the door opened, but paused before he had 
reached her side, , 

She looked up at him with a dumb sort of 
anguish, and he pushed a chair toward her as if 
he expected her to sit. 

She leaned her hands upon its back, gratefu) 
for the support it offered. 

‘ The sight of her suffering touched him to the 
eart. 

* Eva,” he said gently, “why did you go away? 

I went back there to find you. I have searched 

without ceasing. Is it possible that you did not 

trust me?” 

She shook as with a chill, ber teeth chattering 
together. 

He would have gone t her and given her 
the support of his arms, but that she motioned 
him back, shrinking from him almost with 
horror. 

“ Why—did you that morning?” she 
asked passionately. ‘“' Why did—you leave with- 
out—one word to me? Because you had dis- 
covered the horrible secret that shadowed—aye, 
shamed my life. Great Heaven! Did you think 
I could remain there after I—knew!” 

* And you do know, child *” 

There were worlds of pity in the tone—worlds 
of tenderness. She saw that hie misery was not 
less than her own, 

There were beads of perspiration upon his 
brow, 

She dropped her head, her face crimsoning 








he turned into an aerated bread company’s shop 
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Yes,” she answered hoarsely. 

"TY would have given my life to have spared 
you that knowledge,” he went on swiftly, his 
tene so low as to be almost incoherent. “ Do you 
think the sorrow was greater for you than for 
me?! When I found you gone I feared the 
worst. Your grandmother was dead—no one 
knew where you were or what had become of you 
I went back there to—to Madame Honora, but 
ahe knew nothing.” 

“‘ She had not received my letter ?” 

“J don’t know; if so, she did not tell me, 
fer heart was almost broken, Her-—” 

“Abt” cried the untempted child, flinging up 
her head with wild disdain. “ Her heart 
Had she a heart to break? My dear grand- 
mother’s life lay at her door—her daughter's 
ruined future, the destruction of her own soul ! 
Had she possessed a heart to break, would it not 
have waraoed her of these things? Would it not 
have told her that as she sowed so should she 
reap! Would it not have warned her that the 
harvest of her own misdeeds would be waste and 
destruction? My Heaven! Why is it always 
the sinner whose heart-break is pitied, while 
those that are sinned against suffer without 
sympathy ?” 

He took a step toward her, then stopped and 
leaned upon the end of the piano. 

“ Because,” he said soothingly, ‘ neither man 
nor woman know the real pangs of misery until 
it is combined with self-censure. Eva, little one, 
listen to me, I am a man, with all a man’s 
loathing for wrong and lack of the highest of all 
Heaven's attributes—virtue—and yet I can find 
it in my heart to pity one whose temptation I do 
not know. I have suffered—Heaven knows [ 
could uot tell you what! I went there, expect- 
ing to curse the woman who had ruined your life 
aud mine, but her abject abasement unmanned 
me. I wept likeachild. I pitied her from the 
very bottem of my soul, aven while I knew not 
what had — to you. She told menething 
nothing of the tempter that had crossed her 
life; but, Eva, he is the one to scorn! I have 
no belief in the old cry of ‘stone the woman—let 
the man go free!’ He is the tempter, He is the 
stronger, A woman is absolutely governed by 
her love-—a man by his passions. You sre small 
aad cold and cruel. You have no pity with 
shame because you have never even heard the 
voice of temptation, My father is the coward 
— has sinned, He is the one to stone—not 
her {” 

‘* She had her child and her mother as a shield 
against temptation.” 

“Tt is the babe and suckling that speaks, bub 
as one having no authority ; for she speaks upen 
& subject whereupon she is in absolute ignorance. 
ta & mother and a child a saf against love ? 

‘ntil they are, they cannot against tempta- 
tion, Do you think an infant is capable of judg- 
ing a murderer? Oh, Eva, Iam pleading for 
your mother, child—not for myself. Go to her! 
Tell her pe forgive her |” 

“Not until I become like her!" she cried, 
Passionately; “nob until I know her sin by 
®xperieace. You loved me once. Would you 
se mie a thing like that?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” he answered, reverently. 
“TI loved you once; I love you now, and shall 
g0 om loving you through all eternity. Bub you 
are cruel, Because a man or woman has sinned 
is that a reason that no quarter must be allowed 
him or her? Must they go on in evil because of 
one wee step?” 

“Would you urge me to go into the by-wa: 
and hedges, reclaiming the fallen {” Sate 

“Yes, if by @ iife-time of slavery you could 
reclaim one fallen wretch, if you could lift one 
follow-creature from the slums of degradation 
and despair. How much more, then, should be 
your effort when the person is your own mother } 
Eva, dear one, be my wife, and let us begin the 
work together.” 

She staggered back as if he had struck her. 

_ “Your wife!” she gasped. “ Your wife, know- 
DB what you know? Can you then place love ao 
high above honour ¢” 

as, No!” be cried, his fine voice lifted a trifle, 

No! If there were djahonour in our union, 
Heaven knows I would turn my -back upon it 


for ever ; bub there is not! If you were the 
daughter of my father’s wife—as, morally, you 
are—would I sin in makin’ y°u my wife! Be- 
cause my father has b».u guiloy of the blackest, 
most dastardly crim: that man can commit, must 
I be denied all happiness? Eva, I beseech you 
to become my wife 

Once again he took a step towards her, but she 
shrunk from him with a piteous cry which he 
could nob but obey. 

*No—no!” she cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ You love 
me, and it has blinded you to honour, Would 
you speak as you have of a woman whose 
daughter was nothing te you? You are striving 
to see the best side, bécause you love me! Bat 
in the after time, whem the romance had worn 
out, you would see the ghastly mistake in all its 
horror. You would loathe me for my mother’s 


sin ! ” 

"i put me to any test! Let me serve, 
if you will, as Jacob did for Rachel. Iam willing. 
Only do not destroy my hope! Let me know 
that some day I may win you!” 

3 — ’ she whispered. ‘‘ It would be— 

a ” 


“You are morbid, You see things in a light 
that is unreal. You will think differently by- 
and-by, because I shali accustom you to the 
thought. I love you, Eva, above and beyond 
everything im all this world, and some day you 
will be my wife. You canno a 

But the speech was brought to an abrupt 
termination, 

The door was thrown suddenly open, and 
Olga Anstruther entered the room. Her cheeks 
were more flushed even than weual, her eyes 
flashing a burning fire.’ 

She laughed almost boisteroualy. 

“ One of the servants said you were here, Mr. 
Railton, and I have been looking all over the 





house for you. How did you happen bo select | m 


the music-room as your place for waiting? Were 
you tempted by the sound of Mias Brook’s play- 
i son —. us all, I - afraid, 

00 "shaking r finger at the nursery 
governess playfully—" that we shall have to take 
your morals in hand—entertaining young meu 
whom you do net know, and to whom you have 
not been properly introduced.” 

“You are quite mistaken, Miss Anstruther,” 
sald Perey, gravely. “ Miss Brook and [ are old 
friends. 1 cannod tell you how delighted I am 
to find her again |” 

And the flash heightened on Olga’s cheeks, the 
fire deepened in her greenish eyes. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


“Miss Broox, may I see you for five minutes 
quite privately 1” 

Eva had just finished her dinner with the 
children—-a miserable enough meal which she had 
forced herself to eab because the earnest, affec- 
a eyes of the inguiring Gladys were upon 

er. 


She was about to go with the children to the 
nursery, when Miss Anstruther entered theechool- 
room with her request for an interview. 

Involuntaril, va saw that something un- 
pleasant was about to happen, perhaps from the 
unusually suave tones of Olga’s voice, perhaps 
from the suppressed light in the girl's eyes. 

“When I have put the children to bed,” she 
anawered, wishing to postpone the evil moment 
as long as it was ble, feeling that her misery, 
for that day, at least, had been great enough, 
and that she had borne all that she could endure. 

“Never mind the children,” returned Olga, 
drily. ‘“ They were put to bed without you be- 
fore you came.” 

“Bat I won't be without her,” cried Gladys, 
angrily. “You always want to take everything 
— from uz, and we won't have it, will we 

hil?” 

But already Olga had taken the child by the 
shoulder and led her to the door, anda wild 
scream of indignation had broken from the 
childish lips. 

“Don’t do that,” exclaimed Eva, half plead- 





ingly, half authoritatively. “Surely what you 





have to say will wait for ten minutes, and it will 
—_ — longer than that. Let me have the 
child.” 

But Olga had thrust them both outside and 
turned to Eva, her face quivering with rage, her 
voice hoarse, and accompanied by the screams of 
the baby voices outside. 

“You will be taking entire authority in this 
house next!” she panted, angrily. “ Even my 
mother will have no controlhere. You shall not 
touch them, but you shall listen to me. Because 
w have made my step-father and his son fall in 
ove with you isno reason that you can use @ 
hypnotic power over the rest of the household, 
and I for one am tired of it.” 

“Mies Anstruther,” gasped Eva, “surely you 
do not know what you are saying ! ” 

“Tam quite aware what Iam saying, and am 
quite ready to repeat ivif you have any doubts 
asto my meaning. Do you think my mother 
and Lare such foola that we do not understand 
yout We know perfectly well why you tock 
this position. You are nothiog but an adventu- 
ress, who wished to entrap either my step-father 
or his son—failfag with one, why, then the other 
—-no matter which.” 

“Mies Anstruther! How dare you!” panted 
Eva, 

The girl laughed scornfully. 

“Oh, Lunderstand your class perfectly well. 
No doubt you will go and bring a suit againt me 
for defamation of Siensier, ‘thinking that you 
can draw public sympathy to yourself; but fortu- 
nately Ican prove every word that [ have 
uttered, and I defy you !” 

“I must beg that you will allow me to re- 
tire!’ exclaimed Eva, with dignity. ‘You are 
making assertions which you will regret when 
you have recovered from this most unaccountable 
rage, and uatil you do I must ask you to excuse 


8. 
“Which I shall nob do!” announced Olga, 
with fiendish determination. “ You will remain 
where you are, aud you will listen until I have 
finished. I kmow the secret of yourlife. I know 
who your mother ia. Ahi I thought you would 
uake and tremble when I told you that. My 
ear Miss Brook, you have played your cards 
with consummate skill, but you forget there were 
others not leas skilful. You were capable of eu- 
ticlng my etepfather from his marital vows, 
but you were not able to blind my poor dear 
mother and me to the interests of our farafly,” 

“ Miss Anstruther, I really think you must be 
mad!" cried Eva, chokingly. 

But O!ga had interrupted her before she could 
continue. 

**Do you wish me to tell the world who you 
are? Do you wish London to ring with the 
shame of Madame Honora’s daughter! Ah! vou 
see mine was no idle threat. Iknow you! I 
know her—the toy, the plaything of Gerald Kall- 
ton—an artist’s model, and his-—-" 

** Don’t Jare speak that word in connection 
with my mother!” cried Eva, passionately, all 
the virtuous indignation in her rising with star- 
tling force, “ An artist’s model she may be, but 
you shall call her nothing worse. I forbid it |” 

Again Olga Anstruther laughed suceringly. 

“Then why are you ashamed to own her! 
Why do you go about the world under a false 
name, living a deliberate lie? Why is it neces- 
sary that you should hide yourself from past 
friendehips and associations! You know what 
she is as well ae I know, as well as the world 
knows. You know that she lives the life of « 
criminal and you, her daughter, have come here 
to win my stepfather from his wife, even as 
Madam Honora robbed Mra, Gerald Railton of her 
husband, and sent her to her grave a broken- 
hearted woman.” 

**Oh, Heaven!” gesped Eva. ‘‘And you—a 
woman—can say such things to mo, a defenceless 
irl #” 

“Oh, rubbish! You have played upon the 
sympathies of my stepfather and stepbrother 
with all that sort of clap-trap, but you can’t 
work it off on me any further. I am sick to 
death of the whole outfit, I have come here to 
make you « calm, cold business proposition, Are 
you ready to listen toit?” 

But there was no possible answer for Eva to 
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make, She could not hops to cope with this coster- 
tconger piece of femininity—a girl who would 
hesitate at nothing, who knew less of the qualities 
ot a lady thar the East-end dame who gathers 
etumps of cigars from the guiter. She wrung 
her hands together in helpless misery, and Miss 
Anatruther looked at her in triumph. 

“Tris this,” she continued, after an expres- 
sive pause, ‘‘If rou go away to night—now, 
quietly, saying nothing to either my father or 
brother of where you are going’ and why, I will 
agree to spare you, to say nothing to the world | 
of the shame you have suffered; but if you re- 
fuse, | will pursue you to the ends of the earth, 
if needa be! 1 will tell all the world what you 
are and why we have driven you from our doera. 
Do you thiuk there will be anyone who will 
question the truth of my statements when I point 





to the life of your mother?” 
She stopped with dramatic triumph, her little | 


fat head thrown up, her small eyes gleaming 
with malicious pleasure, She waited again in | 
vain for some reply, then put her question 


directly, — 

“Will you do it?” 

va lifted her hand to her head piteously. 

‘|-—I don’t think I exactly understand |” she 
stammered, “Why am I forbidden to speak t: 
Mr. Atstruther and—his—his con of why I go?” 

Once more Olga laughed—that horrid, sneer- 
ing, cuttlug laugh—-more hateful than any words 
she could have spoken. 

“Aud so arouse more sympathy?” she cried, 
tauntingly. “I am not such a fool! Go to 
thera aad teil them all that I have eaid, if you 
choose. Make Ralph Anstruther desert his wiie 
and family for you, evea as your mother made 
Gerald Ratiton desert his for her. 

“It would nob aurprise me, ‘Like mother 
like child,’ you know. When the facts are pub- 
ished to the world—as T shall take all care they 
shall be published—pecple will cay, ‘ What 
betier could you have expected of the daughter 
of Gerald Hailton’s mistreas |” 

With a ghastly cry Eva flung up her hands 
40.1 covered her white, quivering face. She would 
have sufferel any torture to the death rather 
than have heard that odious word spoken in con- 
nection with her mother, She caught at her 
throat if the pain there were horrible, and 
when her voice came it was hoarse, uurecog- 
niazable. 

I will go!” she gasped. “I could not breathe 
the came air with you again, Ih would stifle me 

) feaven you may one day feel the agony 
you have forced upon me! It is not Christian | 

harity, I know ; but it is very, very human. I | 
will go now, to-night, out into the streets with- | 
oub one friend in all the world, and the punish- | 
ment of Heaven will be upon you!” 

You do uot frighten me,” cried Olga, scorn- 
fally. “What right bave you to call upon 
Heaven—you—pooh! But listen! Iam a fool 
to waste breath upon you—so little deserving of 
i Lf you go quietly—drop out of our lives as if 
you had never entered them, I shall forget that I 
have ever seen you, and you will be safe from any 
harm thet 1 might work you; but speak one 
word to my father or brother, a'low them to see 
you, tell therm one eyllable of the conversation 
that has taken place here to-night, or ever sec 
Percy Raili ygain ag long as you live, and— 
you knoow what I shall do! 

“Tt is not worth while to 
ground again. But remember this—I shail have 
a watch kept upon you. Ishall know where you 
spend each moment of your time, I shall know 





over all the old 





to wi your words are uttered and what they 
are. teep faith with me and I shall spare you ; 
endeavour in any way to break it and I zhali 


know how to take my revenge! | 
| 


“Tne whole world is open to you for your evil 
influences, Lam not the guardian of mankind, 


son,—and P 


ercy Railion. shall not expect t: 
find you here to-morrow morning !” 

She swept across the floor and out of the door, 
leaving the stunned, helple 
her bewildering affliction, making no mention of 
the money that was due 


nto the streets at night ! 


girl therealone with | 


Heaven knows the position was not an enviable ] ing to the house. Then fastening on her hat she 
started nolseleesly down the stairs, ~ 


one ; but what was there that she could dof 

And then, remembering her promise to Jack, 
which she was now powerless to keep, Eva sunk 
down beside her desk in the school-room, and 
allowed her ghastly face to fall upon her folded 
arms in her abandonment to suffering. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


CompreTeLy lost to time, Eva might have re- 
mained in the position inte which she had fallen 
when O)ga left the room but for the entrance of 
& servant, ; 

“T have been looking all over the houce for 
you, Miss Brook,” she announced, “Mr. Jack 
Austruther wishes to know if you will come to 
the music-room #” 

Eva lifted her white, haggard face, She 
seemed dazed at first, incomprehensive, then she 
rose slowly and stood upon her trembling feet. 

“Ask him to excuse me to-night,” she stam- 
mered, hoarsely. 

The servant left her with a cold bow, and Eva 
looked about her, 

What was she to do? She tottered to the win- 
dow and looked out, There was no moon, and 
the street-lamps flickered dimly. 

Ihe world had never seemed to her so dark, 80 
big before. She felt herself to be like a tiny leaf 
blown in the teeth ofa gale. What was she to 
do? Where to go? 

She thought of the clerk's wife who had been 
kind to her once before, But what excuse could 
she make for having been turned into the streets 
at night? Was it not » reflection against her 
eharacter which no explanation could efface } 

She groaned piteously. 

With the money which wav her rightful due 





she could have been independent for a week, | 


during which time she might have secured some- 
thiag that would at least have offered shelter and 
put bread in her mouth; but she would have 
died a thousand times before asking that odious 
woman for what was hers by every legal and 
moral’ right. 

While standing there, endeavouring to think in 
that blinded way, she had been twisting a little 
ring upon her finger, a ring which had been the 
gift of her grandmother. 

She had heard its history oftea—how it had been 
pawned in the days of thelr sore afiliction, and 
how her mother had redeemed it with the first 
money she had earned as a milliner, and— 

But the remembrance was broken by a crimson 
fiueh of shame! Had her mother ever been a 
milliner? Had she ever earned the money to 
redeem that little bauble? Or had Gerald fail- 
ton’s money repurchased it ? 

It was the first time Eva had ever thought oi 
it, and she looked down at the little thing, the 
gift of the one she loved so dearly, with a little 
shudder of repulsion, A sigh welled up from ber 
overcharged heart, 

“ Perhaps you may save me again, little ring, ax 
you saved us all once before,” she murmured 
‘* At least you area frail hope to cling to |” 

And without knowing what money had bought 
its repossession, she determined to utilize it for 
bread never remembering that perhaps worse 
straits even than hers had forced her unhappy 
mother into the position she occupied. 

There is one command of Heaven that it seeras 
to me should be put, above all the rest. Ib is,— 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged, and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again.” 

‘That is the command and the punishment } 

With trembling footeteps, but somehow en- 


| couraged and strengthened by the presence of 
but three must be ¢xeropt--my step-father, his 


that little circle) which she could feel upon her 
finger, she went to herown room. Employment, 


| even of the most meagre, is the only antidote for 


despair, 
She noticed by the little alarm-clock upon her 


ank | mantel that it was getting late—half past nine— 
in juet two days, but | and taking her small supply of clothing from the 
leaving the unfortunate girl penniless and turned | 


closet she folded theia neatly and placed them in 


| the cheap little trunk she had bought upon com- 








Olga was in the hall. 

With all the contempt she felt for one who 
could commit the act Olga had struggling for ex- 
pression in her sad, little voice, Eva said,— 

‘TY have been forced to leave my trunk until 
to-morrow. I will send for it.” 

‘Don’t disturb yourself about that,” retarned 
Olga, mockingly. ‘‘I shall know exactly where 
you sre and will send it to you. It is not 
necessary that you should either call here again, 
or send a messenger of any kind. Of course, I 
understand that your desire isthat my father or 
brother should discover where you are, bub I 
shall take pains to prevent that. Remember by 
what means you purchase my silence! I shall be 
beside you always, if not in person, why then 
through another, who will report to me every 
word you speak, if needs be. Good-night 1” 

There was no word that Eva could answer, and: 
bowing her head, she went on down the stairs. 

Surely {t was bad enough to be going alone in- 
to the world friendlese, helpless, forsaken, without 
feeling the presence of the bitterest enemy 
eternally at one’s side. The coils of a deadly 
snake about her body would have been infivitely 
preferable, for that would only have had power 
to destroy life, and it would not have seemed yer 
hard to Eva at that moment to have faced deat 
only, 

Fortunately, she had learned a little of the 
city during her few weeks’ stay under the 
Anstruther roof. She had taken the children for 
walks almost every day, and she had seen a big 
sign on a house not far away which had attracted 
her often. It was a large plain house, and bore 
in gilt letters over the door the legend,— 


“Home ror Wonrkinc-Girts,” 


Was she not that? 

The cool, fresh air swept her cheeks with re- 
freshing vigour. She was young, and ful! of hope. 
She had obtained one position so easily that it 
seemed to her there could be no difficulty about 
another. 

Her epirita had revived in eome sorb by the 
time she had reached the home for working-girls, 
and with something like confidence she rang the 
bell. 
It was almort eleven o’clock. There was a dim 
light burning in the hall, She waited for some 
time, then rang again, and after a time a sleepy 
servant answored ber summons, 

“TI want to get a room,” 
quite calmly. 

“ We don’t take nobody in at this hour,” ex 
claimed the girl, half angrily. ‘ Can’t you do no 
thing but wake respectable people out of their 
beds ¢”? 

“But thie is a home for working girls, ie it 
not!’ inquired Eva, her heart sinking. “If you 
do not take me in, I shall have to walk the streets 
ail night. No hotel would receive me at this 
hour, aud it has been impossible for me to come 
before.” 

“Well, I'l call Mra, Jausen, an’ see what 
she says,” exclaimed the sleepy servant, rubbing 
her eyes. “But I'm pretty sure she won't let 
you in,” 

She showed Eva to the parlour—a large, bare 
room with a few wretched chromos stretched on 
the walls. Ib, too, was alaiost in total darkness, 
but Eva threw herself upon a chair, determining 
that she would not leave if her powers of persus- 
sion were good for anything. She had not long 
to wait. 

A tall, angular, elderly woman entered the 
room, her mouth prim, and set, and exact, her 
handa folded over each other. 

“ Lizuie said someone wished to seeme, I am 
not accustomed to receiving visitors ab this hour, 
but as I had not gone to bed I came down, May 
I ask what it is you wish ?” 

She did not take the trouble to turn up the 
gas, but stood there In the shadowy light like a 
phantom, forbidding, repellent. 

Eva's heart suak, 

“TI came to beg of you to take me in for the 
night,” she answered, her sweet voice quivering 
pathetically. “I have nowhere to go, and no 


Eva announced, 
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friends. Unless you let me stay here I shall 
have to walk the streets al) night, I am so 
afraid! Qh, madame, won’ you let me stay?” 

“Tb is quite against the rules of the Institution 
to allow anyone to enter without references, and 
unlese the aplication is made in daylight. How 
is it that you are in the streets at this hour ?” 

‘*T have lost my place, and the woman——-” 

“Lady !” corrected the matron, severely. 

—" Would not allow me to remain until morn- 
ing,” continued Eva, miserably, “Surely, you 
could not be so hard upon your own sex as to 
turn me out. I will pay you whatever you may 
ask ; only I beseech you, madame, not to turn me 
out, Heaven knows a human life may hang upon 
your answer,” 

“You must have done something desperately 
wicked for a lady to turn you into the streeta at 
oight!” exclaimed the woman, sternly. 

“T did not. I swear to you that I did not——” 

© Such language is unbecoming to one in your 
position,” said Mra, Jansen, with great dignity. 
Of course you would endeavour to make matters 
as good for yourself as you can. But I will see 
what can be done for you to-night, for far be it 
from me to have it said that I sent any young girl 
from my house to the streets when I might have 
saved her. There is not a vacant room in the 
houge, but I will arouse one of the young ladies 
and ask if you may share her room over night, 
To-morrow you must either give references, or 
ry { nn 

She left the room without giving Eva time for 
a reply. 

“ References !"’ exclaimed the child, blankly. 
From whom shall I obtain references! Olga 
Anstruther would let me die in the gutter before 
she would give me references.” 

Dazed and hopeless once more, she awaited the 
return of the woman upon whom she had counted 
so much, and arose slowly as the spectral person 
steed before her. 

“Miss Hastings says you may share her room, 
It is an exceptional thing, and I may bring upon 
myself the censure of the Board of Directors for 


permitting it ; but as I said before, I cannot send | 


a young person to the streets when I might have 
saved her. To-morrowI shall wish to see you. 
It is too late to-night. Come with me.” 





CHAPTER XIX, 


“Tr Mr. Percy Railton calls to-day, no matter 
whora he calls for, whether it be Mr. Jack, 
Mies Brook, or myself, show him into the 
a and let me know. You under- 
stand $” 

Olga had spoken those words to one of the 
servants early in the day, and In the afternoon 
che maid came to her boudoir, 

“Mr, Railton fa in the drawing-room, Mies 

ustruther,”’ she said. “He asked for Mias 
Srook. I did not say that she was not here, but 
asked him into the drawing-room without ex- 
planation.” 

“That was right, Mathilde. Does anyone know 
that he is here.” 

2 No,” 

Where is my brother?” 

“In the studiv, I think.” 

“ Let me know if he leaves it. Make an excuse, 
and come to the drawing-rqom at once, You un- 
derstand what I mean?” 

A peculiar glance was exchsuged between 
tatstress and maid, as the servant replied,— 

“ Perfectly, ma’am.” 

“Very well, You may have the blue evening- 
dress trimmed with the white camellias,” 

© Thank you ma‘am.” 

Olga had been expecting Perey, and was 
dressed in one of her most fetching toilets. But 
x her dumpy, waddling form she might have 
seen called really pretty as she entered the room 
where he waited, and put out her hand to him, 
the fab little member covered so outrageougly 
with jewels,” 

Sue looked up at him pathetically. 

Lam quite aware,” she said, “that I am a 
poor substitute for the one you were expecting to 
see, but there is no help for it this time. Iam ! 


here in her stead. I told my servant to show you 
here when you called, as I felt sure you would 
do, and not to tell you that Miss Brook is a0 
longer here,” 

"No longer here!" gasped Percy, forgetting 
the courtesy due to the lady in his consternation. 
“She has gone, then ?” 

* Yes, by her own desire. I tried to persuade 
her to remain, tried all in my power, but m 
efforts were useless. You are well enou 
acquainted with dear Eva to know that when she 
once makes up her mind it is indeed difficult to 
move her,” 

“ But where has she gone, and why ?” 

“The firat question I am not at liberty to 
answer, but the second—I am going to break 
faith with her, and—to tell you. Do you think I 
am very wrong, Mr, Railton? Do you think ita 
great sin, when I am go interested in dear Eva?” 

"You-—— you must trust me, Miss Anstruther,” 
Percy stammered. “I cannot imagine why Eva 
should ruu away from—me, of all others |” 

“Ah, you don’t understand. I love Eva so 
dearly that I cannot bear to see her injure herself 
in your estimation by useless concealment--- 
foolish concealment, I may say, and therefore I 
am going to tell you, even though I commit a—a 
sin, and betrayal of a trust is a sin, is ib nob, Mr. 
Railton ?” 

She was looking up at him with the ingenuous- 
ness of a small child, a moisture suspiciously 
like tears in her eyes, hor chin quivering prettily. 
But Percy’s thoughts were so far away that he 
forgot to seo all that really good acting, a fact 
which she observed with bitter anger. 

“Gone!” he repeated, blankly. 

* Come with ms,” she continued, persevering 
in her part, a part which she had rehearsed too 
carefully to allow to be spoiled now, “I want to 
be where we shall not be interrupted.” 

She led him to the other end of the drawing- 
room, the end in which she knew Jack 
would not see her if Toffts were to roll b's chair 
by the door—for Jack never entered that room 
by any chance whatever—and seated there, with 
him before her, where he could witness the 
pretty emotion upon her features, she began,—- 


(To be continued.) 











IN DUE TIM®. 
—10— 
As they came forth on the terrace in the twi- 


remark what a handsome, noble-looking couple 
they were. 

Albert Gordon, tall, stately and royal, never 
appeared more so than vow, as he stood hand-in- 
hand with his affanced bride. She, with a look 
of trustful adoration upon her features, as her 
azure eyes were raised to his, presented a picture 
of celestial beauty—a perfect Hebe ix outline and 
in attitude, 


high-winded heiress, whose hand had been sought 
by suitors high and noble, should be joined for 
eternity in affection aud wedlock to the prince 
of men, so well fitted to be her companion. 
“Yes,” Albert was saying, as he bent low, 
with his face close to hers ; “to-morrow is our 
wedding-day, dear Cecile, To-morrow { I can 
scarcely realise it, Ah, how proud and happy is 
my heart this evening |” 

The soft eyes resting upon his countenance 
assumed an expression of enhanced pleasure, and 
the velvety cheeks were all aglow with the happi- 
neds her heart was too full to express. 
To-morrow! She, too, failed to comprehend 
the full measure of the bliss of this one moment 
of ecstasy. 

The happy couple were interrupted by a gentile 
footetep, and a waiting-maid stood before them. 
“ Ah, what is it, Maria?” asked Cecile, smiling 
in the gentle manuer so peculiar to her. 





“A strange woman is at the kitchen-door,” 
replied the girl, respectfully, ‘‘ She inquired for 
you personally, and will not be denied. She 
does not reside in these parts, I think, for her 


light of that lovely June evening one could but | 


Truly, it was well that Cecile Brankstone, the | 


dress and accent are both pecullar. Goodness ! 
there she is now, and I thought I just left her in 
the kitchen,” 

Cecile glanced in the direction indicated, and 
beheld a drooping, worn figure, slowly advancing 
from the rear of the house, She paled slightly 
and shrunk back with an exclamatfon,’— 

" Mre, Garnet {” a 

The strange woman drew nearer and halted at 
the step. 

* Please forgive my comin’ to you, miss,” she 
began, ina low, broken voice, glancing humbly 
and respectfully towards Cecile. “It’s not right 
to be troublin’ one like you, but what else could 
I do with him frettin’ and beseechin’ sof 1 
hadn’t the heart to deny his prayer, and he 
wants——”’ 

“Hush!” cried the young lady, stepping 
hurriedly forward, and crawing the odd visitor to 
one side, 

Her lover saw that her face was colourless, and 
that she trembled from excitement. 

“No more now, please—I cannot listen,” ehe 
said, in a eubdued tone. “Come again by-and- 
by when I amalone.” 

The woman sighed wearily. 

“*Let me give you this note, then, and I'll 
bother you no longer. Please do read it, and 
grant what it asks.” 


Cecile as she spoke, 7 

* Yes, yes,” eaid the latter in hurried tones. 
“T will do so, But do go at once.” 

“I will,” responded the strange creature. 
“But don’t disapp’int him-—don’t do it,” 

There was desperation—mevace even—in her 
volee and manner, as she added these words of 
admovition, She then turned deliberately, and 
made her way with difficulty across the lawn, 

After her departure Albert naturally made 
some inquiry as to the odd little woman and her 
mission, but at the earnest solicitations of Cecile, 
dropped the subject. 

e soon afterwards departed, with a tender 
farewell! till the morrow, when they should be nc 
longer separated. 

Near ten o'clock that night, when the whole 
household was apparently wrapped in slumber, 
Maria, Cecile’s waiting-maid, was aroused by a 
subdued knock at her chamber door. 

* Maria |’ cailed the voice of her mistress, 
in tones scarce above a whisper. ‘‘ Come to my 
room immediately |” 

When the maid entered Cecile was seated in sn 
armchair, a pale, saddened look upon her beauti- 
ful features. 

She was dressed for a walk, and held within 
her trembling fingers the message delivered 
earlier im the evening. 

“ Maria,” she said, turning nervously fu her 
chair, ‘ara you acquainted with a house in the 
village known as the Lamson Villa?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“Good! [ desire you to accompany. oie 
thither. Put on your wraps, for I shall siart 
immediately.” 

“But it is a long distance, ma’am,” remon- 
strated Maria, “It is situated far In the suburbs, 
near the Bridge. If you must go, shali I not 
order a carriage ¢” 

“T am aware that it is a long walk to the 
Villa,” replied the young lady; “but I wich 
this journey to remain a profound secret, and I 
dare repose confidence {in none save you, 
Maria. You, I know, are discreet and faithful, 
Though you may wonder at this strange visit 
I am certain you will not divulge the secret 
of it,” 

Without further remonstrance the young 
girl complied, and soon two dark shadows 
might have been seen stealing across the lawn 
along a narrow footpata that led into a by- 

street. 

After a walk of fifteen minutes, and the village 

had been left far behind, save a few straggling 
houses bordering upon the highway, they halted 
in front of a one storey villa, that stood on tha 
bank of a murmuring stream, 

“TY think this is the place, Miss Cecile,” anid 

the maid. 

* Yes,” rejoined the mistress, ‘“‘this {Is the 








cottage I seek, You remain bere for a few 


She thrust a crumpled paper into the hands of . 
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moments. There is someone here whom I 
desire to see, but I will be absent only a short 
time.” 

She passed into the cottage without knocking. 

Maria heard a glad cry of joy from within, 
followed by a burst of soba. 

Suddealy a quick, frm step sounded forth 

moment the 


from the darkness, and the next 

girl started back, with an exclamation of sur- 
prise, as a tali form confronted her, looming 
giant-like in the gloom, 

It was Albert Gordon ! 

Tell me!” 
laying his hand 
Cecile, my promised 
through yonder door ?” 

The startled maid could form no reply, but 
her looks were sufficient 

The young man, a pained expression upon his 
face, turned, and was in the act of departing 
when his steps were arrested by a series of joyous 
exclamations that came through the half-open 
window of the cottage. 

' Aby Cecile | 
precious—my wife! I 
desert me eutirely |!” 

It was a man’s voice, and betokened great 
physical weakness, overcome for the moment by 
a transport of ecstatic joy. 

Mr. Gordon caught but one eyliable, 


he cried, in a hueky whisper, 
on her arm, “was that not 
wife, who just passed 


knew you could not 


“* Wife!” he echoed, hoarsely-—" wife! Aud 
to-motrow was to have been our wedding- 
day!” 


Maria, despite her terror and bewilderment, 
had presence of mind sufficient to realize that 
hie must discover nothing further. 

Seizing his arm, she drew him rapidly away 
towards the bridge spauuing the brook. 

‘Why are you here?” she demanded, when 
mee they were out of hearing from the house, 
‘Why die you follow us }” 


‘I did not follow you,” replied Albert, in 


calm, but saddened tones. “'I assure you I 
ani no spy. Chance it was that broughi mo 
hither at this time, No,” he quickly added 


with sudden vehemence, “not chance; it was 
providence. Heaven willed that my eyes should 


be opened,” 
Without another word he strode rapidly 
lowards the village, his form soon disappearing 


in the darkness, 
In a quarter of an hour after the cottage-door 
nd Cecile came forth. As she slowly 
door behind her she heaved a deep 


pened, & 
ciosed th 
“Come, Maria,” she said, and her voice was 
sorrowfu) and tremulous, “let us get away from 
here quickly. I shall be so glad when we get 
home once more—-so glad,” 

So really dejected did she appear that the 
faithful girl resolved that, for the present, the 
fact of Albert Gordon’s knowledge of their visit 
to the Villa must remain a secret. What the 
result might be time slone would demon- 


- abrate, 


They re-entered the house as quietly and un- 
observed as they hed departed, and repaired to 
their respective apartments. Their strange mis- 
sion hac been performed, and no one was cognizant 
of it, 

Ne one? He alone, who of all others should 
have remained in ignorance of it, had seen and 
heard all ! 

On the following morning, while the pre- 
parations for the coming wedding were goiug 
on in the house, Cecile sat in her room quietly 
reading. 

There was a 
package. 

The young lady slowly laid aside her book 
aud received the package Into her hands, but 
became interested ab once aa she recognised 
the handwriting of her lover upon the back 
f id, 

Quickly cutting the cord, out fell a heap oi 
letters—those pure, dainty epistles she had 
written from time to time to her lover—and 
the few books and souvenirs she had given him. 

Cecile started, changed colour, and gaeped for 
bh eath. 

*‘J—I don’t 
brokenly. 


knock, and Maria entered with a 


understand!” she uttered, 


I knew you would come. My | 


The package and a brief note which it con- 
tained comprised Albert Gordon's farewell, 

The bewildered young lady did not ery or 
faint. Throwing the fatal note from her she 
clasped both hands to her forehead. 

“Greab Heaven!” she cried, in anguish ; 
“ this is inexplicable ! What does he---what can 
he mean?” 

“I think I can explain, Miss Cecile,” said 
Maria. 

And then she briefly related those occurrences 
of the preceding night, of which her mistress was 
still in ignorance. 

When she had received this explanation, the 
heiress, instead of being overcome by shawe and 
confusion, uttered a cry of joy. 

“Oh, Heaven!” she exclaimed. Then, with 
sudden decision, “Come, Maria, there is yed 
another mission before us.” 

“Where are you going!” 
quired the astonished girl. 

"Come and see, Heaven grant it may not 
already be too late!” 

Scarcely waiting for her bonnet, she hurried 
down the stairs, along the gravelled walk and 
into the street. 

She walked rapidly on, followed by Maria, 
wondering at this sudden freak of her mistress, 

In a few minutes a commodious mansion, sur- 
rounded by an extensive park, came into view. 
This was Mr, Gordon's country seat. <A carriage 
stood at the door, with « gentleman just stepping 
within it, 

Cecile uttered a cry and ran quickly forward. 

“Oh, Albert,” she erfed, ‘ don’t go!” 

At the sound of her voice he turned quickly. 


wonderingly in- 


pained expression fell upon his countenance, 
“Don’t leave me,” she continued, earnestly. 
‘At least without granting me a chance for 
an explanation, . You have misjudged me. It 
ia all a terrible mistake. Come with me to 
the Villa, and the secret shall be made plain. 


| Heaven knows [ wish to conceal nothing from 


you !” 

The cloud passed from Mr. Gordon’s brow, 
and the joy of a new hope beamed from his eyes. 

“I certainly will go,” he replied, adding, ‘‘ It 
is now not necessary, however. Your word is 
sufficient, love, and I know—I feel—that all is 
well, Had I not beeu mad I should not have 
acted in this manner without granting you an 
opportunity of explaining. Thank Heaven, it is 
not yeb too late!” 

All entered the carriage and proceeded to- 
gether to the little cottage by the brook.” 

On the threshold they were met by the 
little woman who had brought the note to Cecile 
on the previous evening. She covered her 
face with her shrivelled palms and burst into 
tears. 

“My pvor son has gone ab last,” she sorrow- 
fully said, stifling the emotions of her grief. 
“He passed away soon after you left last 
night. Ob, ma’am, won’t you come an’ take a 
| last look at him? I’m sure it wil! pleage him if 
he can know.” 

They followed the disconsolate mother into the 
ili-furnished apartment, and stood by the couch 
of the dead, 





worn and emaciated by disease. 

The secret of Cecile’s connection with the un- 
fortunate one was soon explained. 

The preceding cummer, while on a visit to the 
house of a friend, she had encountered him once 
| or twice accidentally. 

These casual meetings decided his fate. 
Raab and impetuous as was his nature, he 
allowed himself to fall desperately in love with 
her, only to learn the hopelessness of his passion, 

But that which was bitter io reality remained 
& sweet morsel to his imagination, and he brooded 
over his unfortunate love unti) it became a part 
of his very existence. 

When he learned that the days of his life 
were numbered, and that be must soon fall a 


victim to that bane of humanity, consumption, 
he begged to be conveyed to the vicinity of 
Cecile’s home, 
last. 

After his transfer hither the poor fellow 


that he might be near her ab the 





When he beheld who had thus accosted him a | 


He was apparently twenty- five years of age, | 


| Are 
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weakened rapidly His mind gave way under 
the encroschments of disease, and wandered 
continually, 

In these moments of delirium his thoughts 

centred on his fatal ea aay he imagined that 
Cecile was really 

The mother, Tait crazed by griel, had urg 


the young lady to visit her son, and, if dem 
tothe by ber prevence the wildness her absence 
produced 


The latter had complied, and it was on one cf 
theee missions of mercy that she had come the 
ponies night, when vered by her affianced 

band, 


“T could not despise his love, Albert; my 
heart pitied him so,” said Cecile, when this 
melancholy recital was concluded, glancing up- 
wards, teardrops clouding her azure eyes. ‘ 
not blame me for attempting to conceal the 
truth. Jt was all for his sake. It seemed so 
cruel to expose his feelings. Can you not forgive 
me?” 

She seized his hand in both hers, glancing up 
beseechingly. 

He echoed the word, and caught her to his 
heart. 

‘* Forgive you! Ob, my darling—my love! 
it is I who need to be forgiven. My injustice 
towards you has been great ; but if love may 
atone, then shall all memory of this time be com- 
pletely banished by my affection |” 
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; FACETLE. 


“Orper in the court!” shouted the judge. 
“This ia the worst disgrace this court has 
suffered since I was elected to the judgeship |” 


Manion’s Farner: “ What have you to recom- 
mend you aa a son-in-law!” Young Man: 
Well, your daughter, for one thing.’’ 

Jupas: ‘ How old are you, miss?” Elderly 
Female: “I sm—J am--I am--—” Judge: 
“ Better hurry up; every moment makes it 


“Many, how was it I saw you treating your 
friends to my cake and fruit}” ‘I can’t tel), 
ma’ara, for life of me,” said Mary, “for I’m 
sure I covered the keyhole.” 

“Jack tried to pump me last night on your 
age,” sald Jenny. “You didn’t tell him?” 
asked Bees, “ Of course not ; I said you didn’t 
look it.” 

Miss Krrry ScaTrerBRAw (vivaciously) : “With 
all my faults you love me still, don’t you, papa, 
dear!” Papa (grimly): “I don’t know. I 
never saw you still.” 

THE wretch has been arrested who at a social 
party said that a young lady played the piano- 
forte was like an ape because her fingers were 
‘mong keys. 

LawYeR (@ few years hence): “Make your 
mind easy. The jury will diesgree.” Prisoner: 
“Sure?” Lawyer: “I know it. Two of the 
members are man and wife,” 

Sux (hotly): ‘Why do you men always lie to 
women?” He (cynically): ‘‘ Well, the women 
always insist on complimentary things being said 
to them, don’t they ?” 

* Au,” said Mr, Muchmarried, “it is better to 
be a criminal than to bea henpecked husband, 
The former gets one sentence at a time, while the 
latter gets a whole string of sentences daily.” 

A Cork town councillor is credited with having 

thus spoken: “There can be no doubt of the 
virulence of this epidemic, for I know of people 
lying dead from it who never died before.” 
_ See: “Do you pretend to have as good 
judgment as I have?’’ He: “ Weil, no; our 
choice of partners for life shows that my judg- 
ment cannot be compared with yours,” 

Exta: “So she’s really going to be married {” 
Jack: “Yes.” “I suppose she thinks of nothing 
but the future?” “ Well, she only talka of the 
presents.” 

_SHE (after breaking the wish-bone): “ What 
did you wish?” He: “I wished that you would 
let me kiss you. What did you wish?” She: 
"I wished what you wished would come true,” 

A SMART man explained to his little daughter 
that the days in summer were longer than in 
winter, because heat made everything expand. 
But he could not, on the same principle, explain 
the length of the nights in winter. 

“ Wuart is the chief use of bread?” asked an 
examiner ab a recent school exhibition. ‘ The 
chief use of bread,” answered the urchin, appar- 
ently astonished at the simplicity of the inquiry, 
“is to spread butter and marmalade on it,” 

Wicains: “ Mornin’ Parson: will ’ee ’ave a 

glass of cider?” Parson: “No, thank you, 
Wiggins ; I'm not thirsty.” Wiggins: “ Beg yer 
pardon, I thought yer might be ; doctor says you 
was terrible dry this mornin’.” 
_Fuossre: “Tell me, grandma, how’ did you 
like being in the ark with Noah?” Grandma: 
‘But I was not in the ark, my child.” Flossie: 
“Weren't you ; then how was it you weren't 
drowned }" 
_ Forp Mormer: ‘Yes, air; I have a little 
fellow who is only ten, and yet he writes beauti- 
ful poetry.” Oid Editor: “ Well, there's some 
hope for ’era when you catch ’em young; you 
can whip it out of ’em easier then! ” 

Cmup: “ Mamma, what is a common person ?” 
Mother: “ Why, child, a common person is—is 
—well, it’s a person that we do nob asscciate 
with, Why do you ask?” Child: “’Cause 
Mrs, Nextdoor said you was a common person,” 





Proressor oF Puttosoruy (to Undergraduate): 
Can you tell me, Mr, Fresh, what is the differ- 
ence between a wise man and a fool?” Mr, 
Fresh; “ A wise man, sir, knows he is a fool, and 
is miserable; the fool thinks he is wise, and is 
happy.” 

Mrs, Kuuitspow (in the bookseller’s): “ You 
ought to have Homer’s Works, Mrs, Nurich. 
Every good library has Homer, you know.” Mrs, 
Nurich (to the assistant): “Young man, wrap 
up Homer’s latest book and have it sent to my 
carriage.” 

A Sarcastic Jupcz.—“ All I demand for my 
client,” shouted the attorney, in the voice of a 
man who was paid for it, “ie justice!” “I'm 
very sorry I can’t accommodate you,” replied the 
judge, “but the law won’t allow me to give him 
more than fourteen years.” 

“Tre next living picture, ladies and genile- 
men,” chanted the barker as he drew the curtain, 
revealing a lady wrapped in thought and looking 
the other way, “is called ‘Retaliation.’ So 

ladies and gentlemen, on account of the 
lady’s striking back.” 

CoppsrriztpD: “Did the bride’s father do 
the correct thing when young Doubleday married 
Misa Rosebud!” Snagsby: “ Well, he gave the 
bride——” Copperfield (interrupting): “I 
knew he would do something handsome.” 
Snagsby (resuming) : “ He gave the bride away.” 

Docror: “I am sorry to tell you that your 
wife’s affliction seems to be entirely a mental 
one. In fact, I fear she is losivg her reason,” 
Husband: “To the best of my knowledge and 
belief, doctor, she never had any—at least, when 
ever I have asked her for her reason for doing 
anything she could never tell me.” 

A CABMAN went into a shop, leaving his horse, 
which was rather thin and bony, by the side of 
the road. A few minutes after a ragged little 
urchin put his head in the doorway, and shouted : 
“Hil cabby, your. ’orse is fell down.” “You 
young rascal!” shouted the enraged cabman, 
“you pushed him down,” 

Tus wife of a certain vicar died, to the vicar’s 
great grief, and amid the deep sympathy of the 
congregation, The curate, who was a tender- 
hearted man, was to preach on the following 
Sunday morning in the vicar’s presence, This 
was his text: ‘Lo! I will send you snother 
comforter.” The ladies of the congregation 
could hardly control their emotion. 

BassOMPieRRE, the French ambassador to the 
Court of Spain, described to Henry IV, his en- 
trance into Madrid. “I rode on the smallest ass 
in the world,” said the ambassador. “ Ah!” 
said the king, “it must have been very amusing 
to see the biggest donkey mounted on the 
emallest ass.” “I was your Majesty's represen- 
tative,” Bassompierre replied. 

Costomer: “ What did you mean by selling 
me that stuff you called hair-restorer, and telling 
me it would restore my head to its original con- 
dition?” Druggist: “Didn't you like iti” 
Customer: “No, I didn’t, If I bad kept on 
much longer, I would have been entirely bald. 
Original condition, indeed!” Druggist: ‘* Most 
people are born bal¢, sir. That is the origiual 
condition.” 

Worns: “I didn’t see you around yesterday.” 
Minks: “No, I had a room that needed paper- 
ing and painting, and I thought I'd stay home 
and do it myself, But can’t stop to talk—I’m in 
aburry.” “What's up!” “ Well, I’ve got to 
take my business suit to the dyer’s and cleaner’s, 
my wife’s best dress along with it, and I must 
step at a store for a new carpet, and then hunt 
up some paintera and paper-hangersa to—to put 
the finishing touches on that room, you know.” 

Mrs. Le Granp: “ What would you do, Tom, 
if Ishould fall overboard?” 
“T should first note the time, then inform the 








Oxp Mr, Jones was always paying his respects 
to Widow Tompkins, and she detested him. He 
was for ever bothering her aud asking ber silly 
questions. The other evening, after a bold com 
pliment, he asked: “My dear madam, how co 
you tell a fool when you see one?” “ Well, Mr, 
Jones, I usually tell one to leave. Will you be 
kind enough to go?” He has not stopped going 
yet. 

A LaDy went intoa shop to buy some hand- 
kerchiefs, which were at once shown to her, 
After the shopman had gone over a great number 
of them which did not suit her, he came to some 
with red, white, and blue borders, and asked if 
those would do, She replied: ‘‘ I am afraid the 
colours would run,” He: “Oh, no, ma’am ; 
they are the colours that never run, Needless 
to say the lady bought the handkerchieis. 


A FRIEND of the writer’s was reading prayers 
one morning when he came to the following 
verse: “And David slept with his fathers, and 
was buried in the city of David.” “ Papa,” said 
one of the children, a boy of seven, “I thought 
David was a king.” ‘ Well, so he was,” said 
his father. “ And wasn’t he arich man!” “TI 
suppose so.” ‘ Then what did he want to sleep 
with his fathers for? Couldn’t he afford to buy 
a bedstead for himself }” 


Tue mother had just been widowed, and was _ 


trying to make her little son understand the 
nature of their dcuble loss. The boy stood ab 
her side solemn and dreamy-eyed, vaguely fol- 
lowing his mother’s talk. I know,’ he said, 
finally, “it’s like when Gyp was drowued last 
summer.” Then, as thought accumulated, he 
went on: “It’s pretty hard, too, mamma, isn’t 
it, to have two deaths in one family eo close io 
gether—to lose your only dog and your only 
papa both in ons year?” 

Tre schoolmaster of a country school had 
commenced geography as the first-class of the 
day. One boy, while writing the uames v? 
European capitals, spelb Yenico YVennice. 
“What,” cried the teacher, on his round, “ hie 
that the way you spell Venice!” “ Yes, sir,” 
said the lad, “Suppose Hi was to tell you that 
thers was only one hen in Venice, whab would 
you say!” “I should say,” saidthelad, “that 
eggs would be mighty cear, sir.”’ Explosion of 
class. 

A rounG idiot who was fond of bragging that 
he was very well connected, and who frequently 


referred to “My friend Lord this,” and “ My 


chum Lord that,” was one day riding out with 
a friend, when the conversation turned on fish, 
“Ah!” said the swell, “d'you know, I was 


dining at Lord—-—’s the other evening, and I 


waa very much surprised that there was no fish 


on the table.” “No need to be surprised,” said 
his friend. “That was because they had eaten 
it all upstairs.” 


Aste FEprror (to new dramatic critic): “I 


like your work, sir. I am delighted with It} 
No matter how young, and lovely, and pretty a 
new actress may be, you don’t gush over her,” 
Dramatic Critic: ‘ No, sir.” 
like about your articles, With a)] my former 
critics [ was in hot water half the time, They 
were all young fellows, and every Monday night 
they’d bring in a lot of fresh gush about some 
new actrees, and every tixae, without exception, 
my wife would suspect me of writing those 
articles myself. See?” “Isee. Well, there'll 
never be any such trouble: while I’m with you, 
I have a wife, too, and she knows I write ’em.” 


“That is what I 


Litre Miss Dg Fasuion (meeting noted 


author in the park): ‘* How-de do, Mr. Fine- 
mind?! Mamma is awful glad you are comin’ 
to ber reception.” Great Author: “I am de- 
Mr. Le Grand ;: } lighted to learn that che is pleased.” ‘' Yes, she 
ssys you are the biggest Society lion of the 


captain, and he would order the vessel to be | season, and she’s so glad she gob ahead of that 
stopped, They would then lower a boat, and we | Mrs, De Style. Mamma has told everybody you 


should row back to where you sank, which we 


are comin’, aud they’re all worked ‘most to 


could easily do, knowing the time that had | death. Mamma’s head aches awful this morn- 
passed and the speed and direction of our course. | ing.” “ Um—to what work do you refer, my 


If you were floating, it would be all right ; if 
not, we should watch for bubbles, and——~-” 


dear?” “Why, you know. 
nearly killin’ themselves tryin’ to read your 








Mrs. Le Grand: “Oh, you horrid thing!” 


Everybody is 


booke, eo they can talk to you about ’em,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Paryce Cartes or Denmarg is going with 
his father and mother and elder brother to 
Moscow for the coronation of the Emperor of 
Russla, his cousin. 


Ix the private chapel at Windsor Castle, which 
is octagonal in shape, with a lantern roof, the 
Queen’s pew is in the gallery, in the division 
next to the organ loft. The Household sit below, 
the women on one sideand the men on the other. 
There is a choir of three men and two boys, 
lvawn from St. George’s Chapel. 

it is etated that the infant eon of Prince and 
Princess Adolphus of Teck is likely to completely 
‘eeover his sight. Jt was for some time feared 
that he would be entirely blind, but during the 
last few weeks there have baen eigus of improve- 
ment. The Prince, Princess, aud the little 
patient have been staying recentiy at Eaton Hall, 
the palatial seat of the Princess's father, the 
Duke of Westnainster. 

In Copenhagen it is announced that the Duke 
and Duchess of York as well as the Princess of 
Wales and her daughters are to be present at the 
Royal wedding, The bridegroom-elect, Prince 
Drederick of Schaumburg Lippe, will be avery 
rich and influentis! personage, He will inherit 
large estates in Bohemia from his father. The 
Emperor and Empress of Germany are to be 
represented at the wedding by his Imperial 
Majesty’s brother-in-law and aister, Priace aud 
Princess Adolphus of Schauraburg-Lippe. Prince 


Adolphus being cousin to the bridegroom-elect, 
BUCKINGHAM Patace has been done up lately, 

wid looks very imposing. The gardens and 

grounds, with the lake in the centre, are lovely, 


and the finest aspect of the Palace is from them. 
It is believed that the Prince and Princess of 
sles will give a garden party there this sesson, 
out the time of Princess Maud’s wedding. | 
Although it is the Queen’s intention to be present | 
at the wedding, ip is not at all likely that Her 
Msjesty will attend any of the festivities in con- 
nection with it, 
Princess Maud Wales’s wedding the 
Royal Family and the Royal guests wil! assemble 
ia the Bow Library at Buckingham Palace, and 
they sre to drive in procession in the Queen's 
cartilages from tbe grand entrance thore to the 
gorden entrance of St. James's Palace. There | 
will be eight or nine carriages, and the route of 
this and the viher processions is to be by Consti 
tution Hill, Piccadilly, St. James’a-atreet, and 
Marlborough Gate, The route is to be kept 
throughout by troops, The Royal Family and 
Royal guests are to be received at St. Jamea’s by 
the Great Officers of the Household, and their 
procession to the Chapel Royal will be formed 
either in the Preeence Ohamber or in the Royal 
loset. The bridegroom and his supporters will | 
leave Buckingham Palace five minutes after the 
leparture of the first contingent of company, and 
their procession wil! consist of three carriages. 
Ow orriving at St. James’a they are to be con- 
ducted by the Lord Steward and the Vies- 
haraberlain to the Prince’s waiting-room., The 
bride, who will be given away by the Prince of 
Wales, is to leave Buckingham Palace directiy 
fter the bridegroom, this procession being also 
of three carriages, aud at St. James’s the party 
will wait in the Royal Closet, The Queen will 
leave Buckingham Palace about a quarter of an 
hour after the departure of the first procession, 
accompani:d by the Princess of Wales, and 
:\tended by the Mistreas of the Robes, che Master 
of the Horse, and the members of the Household 
in waiting. This procession will be accompanied 
by the two equerries-in- waiting on horseback (Sir 
John McNeill and Lieutenant Ponsonby), and by 
& field officer's escort of Life Guards and a detach- 
ment of Indian troops. The Queen will be 
received at the Ambassadors’ Court entrance of 
the Chapel Royal by the Great Officers, who are 
bo conduct Her Majesty in procession to a seat on 
the Haut Pas erected in the chapel. Directly the 
Queen has taken her place the bridegroom's pro- 
cession will come in, followed in a few minutes by 





hat of the bride. 


STATISTICS: 


THERE are nearly 35,000 gipsies In England. 

Tr world bas over 300 electric railways, 

TWELVE ayerage tea plants produce one pound 
of tea. 

Tae G.P.O. pays £1,250,000 a year for the 
carriage of English mails, 

Tue British Museum receives an average 
annual instalment of 250,000 newspapers. 

Tue sun, if hollow, would hold 300,000 
earth globes, and an eye capable of hourly 
viewing 10,000 square miles would require 
55,900 years to see all its surface, 





GEMS, 


To some people ignorance scems. to be intul- 
tive, 

Assert your own freedom if you will, but 
assert it modestly and quietly, respecting others 
as you wish to be respected yourself, 

RevoLvuTions are not made, they come, A 
revolution is as natural a growth as an oak, It 
comes out of the past. Its foundations are laid 
far back, 

To-pay is, for all that we know, the opportu- 
nity and occasion of our livee. On what we do 


| or say to-day may depend the success and com- 


pleteness of our life-struggle. it is for us, there- 
fore, to use every moment of to-day as if our 
very eternity were dependent upon our words 
and deeds, 

Srvogrivy and politeness can and ought to go 
side by side, and they would do so if they were 
both esteemed and cherished at their real worth. 
Io is not the exaggeration of either that is at 
faulS; no one can be too sincere, no one can be 
too polite, Itis the absence of either that is to 
be deplored ; yei some will even pride themselves 
upon the lack of one, as if it showed their great 
loyalty to the other, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Corres Custanp IN Curs.—Mix well eight 
egg-yolks with eight ounces of sugar ; dilute with 
aix custard-cups of boiling milk, aud a good oup- 
ful of black coffee ; pass through a fine strainer, 


fill the cups, and put them ina low pan with | 


boiling water to half their height ; take off the 
froth that may rise to the surface, cover the pan, 
and let simmer gently for twenty minutes. When 
the custard is well seh let cool in the water, 
drain, wipe the cups and eerve cold. 

Cocoanut Pig,—Beat thoroughly together the 
yolke of three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of eugar, 
and one of flour. Add two teacupfuls of milk 
and half acupful of freshly-grated cocoanut. Pour 
into a baking-dish lined with rich pie paste. Bake 
in a moderate oven, Beat the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth, add three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and half 4 teacupful of cocoanut. When the pie 
ls done, spread this over it. Return to the oven 
until it isa delicate brown. Serve cold. 

Bakers’ Tarts,——One pound flour, two ounces 
dripping, lard, or butter, half-teaspoon baking 
powder, one teaspoon sugar. Rub all this to- 
gether, and make it into a poste with milk or 
water, Roll it out thinly, and cub out with e 
small cutter. Grease small tart tins and put one 
piece of paste in. Chop up rhubarb pretty 
fine and fill the little tart. Put in sugar enough, 
wet the edges round, take another round, cut a 
small hole in the middle and stick on the top. 
Brush it over with sugar and water, and bake in 
& pretty quick oven. The small round penny 
tarts are made generally of paste made of boiling 
water aud lard melted init. They are shaped 
in a small ring and aliowed to stand for some 
hours, then filled, covered, and baked. 








MISCELLANEOUS. ° 


LarLanpers often skate a distance of 150 miles 
a day. 

Tre Empress of Russia owns an ermine mantle 
valued at £10,000. Ib was a present from her 
subjects living in the province of Khersen, 

A German journalist bas invented an electric 
whip for the purpose of training wild animals. 
The sting of the new whip is said to be very 
effective, 

Tue oldest armchair in the world is the throne 
once used by Queen Hatafu, who flourished in 
Egypt 1600 Bc. It is made of ebony, beautifally 
carved, and Is so hardened with age as to appear 
to be made of black marble. 


AxririciaL ivory is now being made out of - 


coagulated milk, mixed with borax, and submitted 
to very great pressure that renders it absolutely 
solid and durable. It ia said to make # good imi- 
tation, and for many purposes quite equals the 
real article. . 

A REMARKABLE fact connected with the rice 
plant is Its almost entire immunity from the 
attacks of insects, and from thoge diseases which 
infect the cereals and other vegetable growths, as 
also that it supplies a wholesome diet for one- 
half the population of the world. 

A surisD city, like that of Pompeii, is being 
excavated in Central America, at the foot of the 
voleano Agua. Pottery, fine glassware, jewels, 
flint instruments, and ekeletons over six feet 
long have been taken out at depths of fourteen 
to eighteen feet, 

Iris nob generally known that if the substance 
of the common potato be treated with certain acids 
it becomes almost as hard as stone, and can be 
used for many purposes for which horn, ivory, 
and bone are employed. This quality of the 
potato adapte it to button-making, and a very 
good grade of button is now made from the well 
known tuber. 

TuERE is no end to the making of cycles or to 
the ingenuity of inventors. A quadricycle, com- 
posed of two tandem bicycles arranged aide by 
side, has jast been invented in Paris to serve aa 
& fire-engine in cases of emergency, It is werked 
by four men, and is fitted up with the necessary 
hose pipes and fittings, which occupy the space 
between the riders, 

A NEW system of packing butter which does 
away with cold chambers is being tried in 
Australia. The butter ts being packed in cubical 
boxes made of glass, the joints being covered 
with adhesive, greage-proof paper. The boxes 
vary in size, holding from 1lb, to 200]b, When 
a box ia filled it is covered with a quarter of an 
inch of plaster-of-paris, and this with the pre- 
pared paper or canvas, =. 

A stNGuLar Korean hat is o great round mat 
of straw worn by a mourner. The hat is bound 
down at the sides so ae to conceal the bead and 
face of the wearer, He carries in his hand a 
screen or fan, and when in the road anyone ap- 
proaches him he holds the screen in front of him, 
so that it, together with the hat, completely con- 
ceals him. 

THE art of etching was discovered by a Nurem- 
berg glass-cutter. By accident a few drops of 
aqua regia fell upon his spectacles. He noticed 


| that the giaes became corroded and softened 


where the acid had touched, That was hint 
enough. He drew figures upon glass with varnish, 
applied corroding fluid, then cut away the glass 
around the drawing. When the varnish was re- 
moved, the figures appeared raised upon a dark 
ground. 

By anew process glass is made to appear like 
wood with a very high polish, It is used in 
windows, and gives a peculiarly subdued and 
agreeable light. The glass is put through what 
might be called a veneering process, belog coated 
with a liquid that represents the wood which it 
is desired to imitate, Thecolour, after drying, is 
varnished over and slightly heated. Sometimes 
shadings are applied to bring out the tint, then 
the glass is again varnished and thoroughly dried, 
and is ft for use, 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Narniz.—Certainly. Any mould may be made to 
order. 

Ivquisrrrve.—It is so in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

Mopest Reaper.—Depends on a variety of circum: 
aiances, 


Vic ~Queen Victoria's baptismal name fe Alexandrina 
Victoria, 


Wip Ross.—Attendance at suitable classes is the 
cheapest way. 
@. T.—Such questions do not come within the scope 
of this column. 

Vere.—You cannot become proficient in shorthand 
without practice. 


Icwomamvs.—They may be had ina variety of sizes, 
patterns and qualities, 

Mapxrixe.—Frequent cutting or trimming of the hair 
increases the thickness, 


Vrorer.—It proceeds from a very active circulation 
and cannot be remedied. 

B. D. G.—It is most dangerous to enter partnership 
without legal assistance. 

Boors.—-Rub patent leather with vaseline if you wish 
to keep it looking bright. 

lasonsnt.—Nominally a rector takes precedence, but 
there is no real difference. 

Bor.—The process of stereotyping is nearly one hun- 
dred snd twenty years old. 

Awxious Oxe.—Sbe is bound by the document she 
signed, whatever its nature. 

Cor1ovs.—The name is not a title at all, but a namo 
given in baptism to the man. 

Sropext.—Some insects are born, grow old and dic fu 
the epace of twenty-four hours. — 

J. U.—Try a careful rubbing with stale bread crumbs, 
using a pad also of bread crumb. 

Naxwiz.—Heat it very slowly and remove before it 
reaches boiling point, strain at once. 

A Sorpimr’s Lase,--A soldier whon on furlough is 
not at Mberty to wear civilian clothes. 

Cy.—It is altogether different and quite unsuitable 
carbocahe of peda 14 whet you mhouhl use. ; 

SorverIna ReapeR.--Your case is one that requires 
strict medical supervision and treatment. 

Canto.—Oontinue the washing ; see to the cleanliness 
of its kennel; drop animal food for a time. 

Jack OF ALL Trapgs.—For a “ good” instrament you 
may pay £5; or a useful thing, perhaps $5. 

BooxworM.—Very often characters in books are taken 
from some individuals known to the writers. 

Rev Paws.—Washing the hands with oatmeal will 
have the effect of softening and whitening them. 

Inqormer.—It will not only destroy it, but may even 
bring on « skin disease over scalp and face ag well, 

Sry.—There are not at oO 
nated passages obtainable 
colonies, 


tetad 


of the 





it any r nomi- 
te any British 
4 Lover or Frowers.—-Many planta are spoiled b 
oie more #0 than by negloct of that important 
function, 
came Tees should be magpens washed cont 
cut off. such pples pears, 
washed and dried. sti a : ~— 
refuse te pay 


Inpienant Motner.—Should the lady te 
be summoned in the County 


the girl's full wages she ean be su 
Court for the balance. 
, CLea.—Clean well out with turpentine before you 
jay them by, and they will be quite soft and fit for use 
whenever you need them, 

UneMPLoveD.—Some experience of foreign travel and 
Su intiraate knowledge of at least French and German 
would Se almost indispensable. 


: Facerious O-n.—A remedy for worms in pots is 
9 pu:h a match, head downwards, into the soil, and the 
Worms will make a speedy exit. 

Dorver.-—The questions asked are purely legal, and 
being eo, only a solicitor's opinion can be of an " prac. 
tical \se, so that one should be consulted, of ing 


_ Hl. 8 —The best way to treat moles on the skin is to 
hav ‘hetr tops shaved off with a sharp razor, and there- 
an & touch them daily, till they disappear, with acetic 


Rurr.—To learn properly for your ses you 
should take personal lessons at » ape yen the 
method of working being quite as important as the 
54° cients employed. 


_ UNMER.—A simple and effective preventive for fics 
tbe pes see of sweet clover ina room. Fites have a 
Special objection to the plant, and quickly make thotr 
scape from any place in which it is kept. 


Donoray,—The only way to prevent rust from comin 
bes ough paint put upon iron is to thoroughly clean the 
ust off before a the paint, and work in a good 


fround coat of ofl on the scratched places. 





Wornirp Lena.—In first place, put blotting or brown 
paper over the stain, and rest a hot fron on that until 
some of the grease is taken up ; shift the paper, 
renew the iron, and continue until no more grease comes 
up ; finish by rubbing stain with ber zine. 


Exurotr.—The origin of the name of tumbler, the 
drinking glass still in general use, has been traced to the 
little round bow! of silver, about the size of a large 
orange, which was filled to the brim with the beverage 
desired, 

Sweet Sevexrsty.—In the event of His Royal ny A 
ness the Prince of Wales pre-deceasing her Majesty the 

ineen, his son, the Duke of York, would be heir to the 

tish e. The infant Prince Edward of York 
would be hetr-apparent. 


Worrtep.—A gon is only lable for his father’s debts 
to the extent of any property of his father’s that may 
have come into his possession, and if he has exhausted 
- father’s estate in paying the debts, he is not Mable 

er. 


A Farenv.—A statement is abeurd when it is so un- 
reasonable that it can be compared only with the reply 
of one who has not distinctly heard what was said to 
—_ pe ter comes from the Latin «i, from; 
suraus . 


Mayporze.—The last Maypole in London stood opposite 
Somerset House, and was removed in 1717. Ite height 
above the ground was originally one hundred feet. It 
was afterwards fixed in Wanstead Park, Bssex, as the 
supporter of a very large 

Pozzizp. —Chiltern Hundreds, a district in Bucking- 
ham, near the New Forest, where robbers used to lurk, 
and a Steward was appointed th special authority 
over the district to exterminate them; both forests 
and robbers have disappeared, but the Steward remains 
in name at least. 


WHY NOT? 


You will not change your mode of life, 

And end a bitter, useless strife— 

Making a ‘‘ home” of this, your oot, 
Why not? 


Frora little mouths why steal the bread, 
And crush Avr heart till love is dead ? 
You might have had a happy lot, 

Why not? 


You took your wife to your arms. 
To shelter her Krcmn fite’s slarias ; : 


~ 


She trusted in your manly frm — 

Your ardent feelings, ah! so warm ; 

She thought to in a man, 1 wot, 
not? 


Why let your children see disgrace 

Olose-written on your once fair face ? 

Why not remove the foul, foul blot ? 
Why not? 


Renounce the cup you've drained too long, 
And with the Right undo the Wrong, 
And cheat the world of one more sot, 


y not? 
M.A. EK 


8. C.—Melt one ounce of beeswax in a pint of best 
boiled linseed oil over slow fire, and when ‘<horoughly 
dissolved give the coat und leggings « good coat of the 
mixture, rubbing it in with a rag, then hang it up in an 
airy place to dry ; may hang for four days; use soot or 
ochre to colour mixture, 

An Otp Reaprr.—A bath of very hot water for the 
stems of flowers revives the blossoms very quickly, and 
a taste of camphor and a dip into melted sealing wax 
Forth | directly after the hot-water bath will freshen 
aded posy and make it beautiful for at least another 
atterneon, 


Usper Acet.—The question turns upon the law of 
demand and supply, together with the qualifications ef 
an applicant to perform duties required Tho same 
applies to the question of what articles are likely to sell. 
A good deal depends on the demand, the quality of the 
article, and the business capacity of the evller. 


Sumuer Ovrrains,—Lace curtains should be rid of 
the worst of their soil at home before being sent to the 
cleaners, They can be soaked in warm water, and then 
carefully squeeved through several waters before being 
dried. In this way they will not need the often an- 
gentle handling of the professional launderer. 


Jacx’s Danuie.—Redness of the skin ix often due to 
improper ct and in this case, of course, the 
trouble can only be remedied by o proper course of 
exercise. Tennis, dumb-bells, and all sports are 
excellent ff not carried to excess, and one physician 
has made himself deservedly unpopular among the 
fair sex by suggesting sweeping as a remedy for sluggish 
circulation. 


Dainty.--To make a salmon pudding, drain the 
liquor frome a can of salmon and rub the fish toa smooth 

aste, adding, by degrees, two tablespoonfuls of melted 

utter and four of cream. Now add a cup of fine 
bread crumbs, pepper, salt, minced parsley, two beaten 
egg8, and a gill of cream ; mix all together, pour into a 
buttered pudding mould, and steam for one hour. Hat 
hot, with egg, parsley or butter sauce. 


JuuaNa.—Half a pound of fine caster sugar, the 
whites of ofght eggs; whiek the whites in a pan ti you 
get them quite firm and like a mass of hard snow. this 
will take about balf-an-bour’s he gtr beating. It can 
be applied to sweet dishes and pastry ina variety of 
ways, but the dishes must be cooked first and cooled, as 
the mixture can only be baked or dried in a very cold 
oven or in a screen before the fire. When you apply the 
meringue substance to the pastry, &0., sift some sugar 
over it through a hair sieve, then dry in screen or oven. 
Curperetta.—It is largely a matter of taste. Boll 
some cloves, mace, clanamon and nutmeg in half a 
pint of water till weil flavoured with spice, strain and 
add to the wine with sugar to taste, or put a pint of 
wine, a breakfast cupful of water ; add aillsploe, cloves, 
and a blade of mace, all together and serve in a jug 
with grated nutmeg, sweeten to taste, Some limit tho 
spices to go with a pint of wine to a small stick of 
innamon, a blade of mace, and three cloves, with a 
inch of Spey nutmeg, a pint of water, sweeten to 
aste, and boil for one minute. 


Miiire.—You should first have the floor where uneven 
planed as smooth as possible, all nails hammered down, 
any roughness well g papered, first with coarse then 
with fine glass paper. Sweep and Cost the room, them 
wash the floor with new milk, and six hours after dust 
lightly with French chalk, or baving removed rough- 
nesses, nails, &c., a4 before, scrape up a common com- 
posite candle very finely, scatter this evenly over the 
floor, and rub it well in by sliding over it with your 
boots. When this is yy rg one dust it evenly 
over with French chalk out of a fine flour dredger, go 
over it again with your boots, 


Katre.~-Delicious little fancy cakes may be made by 
making a rich jumble paste, rolling out in any desired 
shape ; cut some paste in thick, narrow strips and lay 
around your cakes, so as to form a deep, cup-line edge ; 
place on well-buttered tin and bake. When done fill 
with iced fruit, prepared as follows: Take fine, mee 
canned peaches and drain weil from ali juice, cut in 
halves ; canned plums, strawberries, pineapples cut in 
squares or small] triangles or any other available fruit, 
and dip in the white of an egg that has been very 
sity beaten and then in pulverized sugar, and lay 

centre of your cake. 

A Hovsewirs —Cut twelve fingers of bread an inch 
and a half wide by three inches long and a quarter of an 
inch thick. Dip them in mel butter and colour 
them a delicate brown in the oven. Spread them, when 
cold, with a paste made of aix anchovies freshened and 





boned, a liberal tablespoonful of fresh butter and tho 
| juice of halfa iemon with a scant half-saltspooufs) of 

cayenne. Chop fine and separately the yolks and 

whites of two hard-boiled e; Fillet twelve anchovice 
} and arrange the two fillets of each fish on each one of 
: the carares of toast, placing them epart near the edgen, 
/ and fll in the space between them with chopped egy. 
Good anchovies should be moist. The best are those 
whivb have laid in pickle a full twelvemonth. 


Hovsxxexper —Let them We in strong salt and water 
for two weeks; then take them out and peel them ; put 
them ta fresh salt and water for two weeks more ; take 
them out, wash them clean, and let them Me in fresh 
water all night. Next day place thom in @ cloth to 
drain ; them put them fm a jar, and pour over them hot 
spiced vinegar. If they are desired to be of a nice 
colour, ase white vinogar. Another recipe is: Pee? 
amall silver button onions, and throw thom {nto a stew- 
pan of boiling water; as soon as they look clear, take 
them out with « strainer-ladle, place them on a folded 
cloth covered with another, and, when quite dry, pnt 
them into a jar and cover them with hot spiced vinegar. 
When quite cold, bring them down, and cover with 
bladder wetted with the pickle. 

In Nesp or Apvices.—In receiving certain presents 
there is no impro _ We refer to parties who are 
not betrothed. Aine depends upon the relations 
existing between them, Ameng intimate fomilics, of 
course, there ia less restriction ; and when a cordial 
friendship exista between the two exchanging them 
with no thought of a closer tic, the value of the pre 
sents bestowed and received loses much of its conse 
quence. If p be in correspondence with each othe: 
there is no harm in one tranamitting to the other somv 
little token of his or her esteem. But when prosents 
are tendered, which only a flancée should receive, the 
lady should refuse to sccept them. In your ow case 
we suggest that you write a polite note to the donor, 
thanking him for the compliment, but declining to 
accept, under the circumstances stated, so rich a gilt. 














Tan Lownon Reapza, Post-free. Throvw-halfpenc: 
Weekly; or Quinterty, One Shilling aad Hightpence. « 


Aut Back Numeres, Pants and Votomxs are tn priat 
tnd may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTIOB.-—Part 41°, Now poets Pp 
rag > Rightpence. Also Vol. ¥1 
4a. 6. 


ce Sixpe nce, post- 
, bound in goth, 


Tux INDEX vo Vor. LXVI, is Now Ready ; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


e@f Acwx Lerrens 10 88 Appaessxp To TRE Hprror 
Tux Lowpon Basvsr, 834, Strand, W.0. 


14¢ We cannot undertake to return rejected manu: 
scripts, 


TO OUR READERS.—We shall be pleased to for- 
ward a specimen copy of the Lonpon Rraprr to friends 





of any of our readers who will send us their name and 
address on a post-card. 
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© A Woman’s Face. 


Soild by all Chemists -————~ 
i and Stores, {fe VERY one of the principal diseases and weak- 
and 2/@; E. nesses to which women are subject, fade out the 
at 1/14 2/6; fate, waste the re, and make her in reality 
Or sent on receipt of 14 old before her time. _ Perfect mm makes wants 
Ft ie features, soft skin, a This 
OF 30 penny accomplished by taking o VOGELER'S CURATIVE 
stamps. COMPOUND, made from the formula of one of the 
Pees most eminent living members of the medical profession, 
oa, Farri R who basmade a fi sega stay ofS oto Mey tof purify- 
‘arringdon Ra ing, cleansing, and enric 
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COMPOUN D 


























ning the blood. It requiates, 
promotes, and imptoves di rAd overcomes melan- 
cholia, nervousness, felatnens, and dizziness, —- 
reireshing sleep and rest, restores health and strengt 
J imparting vigour (othe entire system. It acts directly on 





LONDON, 





















the liver, stomach, and kidneys, and cleanses the b: 
from allimpuritics. Every woman can have a clear 
complexion, steady nerves, a lect digestion, abun- 
dant strength and vitality, and general good health, if 
the blood is pure and ric 


{t is the Queen of Medicines, 


Vogeler’s 
































































BE SURE TO CUT 





10,000 RUGS 


sae GIVEN AWAY'!! 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 





y THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made te the Readers of the London 
any! Reader onty. On receipt of this odvertiasunaths accompanied by Postal Order 
for 8/~ or 74 amps, we will forward pingcor FreoM oVR LOOM® to your address 
of our 7/~ genuine SEAMLESS, WOVEN, REVERSIBLE CARPETS, | 
suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, &c., hapdsomely bor- 
and woven in 80 differeut patterns and art colourings to suit all 


© carpets will be sold as an advertiser: vat for the Goods of the British 
upet Weaving Company. Below the Aciwal Cost of production, They aro 
to be obtained direct from eur Looms ‘one gaving the purchasers all middle 
proéts. Over 200, 900 sold during the past twelve months. 
With avery Garpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a very haadsome RUG to match, or we will 
send Two CARPETS and Two RUGS for 10>s. Gd. 





a6 MONEY WILLING!.Y RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED. 
Che Qu saye: ‘‘ Decidedly stouter and hands« nner than any of the kind, 

, the price bei ng the astounding part of the matter.” Sc hvolanistress Por 
tim - ty le, dumbility and cheapness they cannot be beaten.” Penny //iustrated 
iy Paper; “‘ Manufactured in every variety of colour, and {s one ot the most 
ag * surprising burgains I have seen,” Church Belle: “ Truly wonderfu! value." 
yale j Thousands af Repeat o lersand T ited Teahimmonials received 

Ai | , St. Peter's, Jersey. 29, +? reper Rd. Cricklewood, N.W. 

: Gentleroon,—I received the Carpets; Dear Sir,--The Seog ate Hearth- 
| a suite sai ly, and must say that 1 amjrug came aafel to hand, sud are 
i @ , del lighted v vith them, and shall do my/ eminently satisfactory. You may 
_: 4 utmeoat to recommend them. I really | imagine how well satistied I am, when 
i . do not know how ever they could be! I want you please to send me the 


aie . made for the money.—Yours truly, | following goods, &. 
- : J. INGLIS. Yours truly, F. A. HILTON. 
ipl This offer is made to th readers of this paper only, and may not be re 
i> peated Al orders despat ¢ hed sarne day as received. Cheques aud Postal 
Ett j Orders to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank,” and made payabie te J HABOREAVES. | 


Established 1872, Address- 





os, and LARGE EWOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. | 


. THE BRITISH CARPET WEAVING COMPANY, 31, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


mw” GIGANTIC SALE id 


Of our World-ranow 


Brusselette Carpets, 


tedly the Ghenpest in the World, Seamless, W 

H fe .- Rich Turkey Patterns and Colourings, Superior ey 
f | wit Handsome Border to mateh, a Marvel of Excellence and 

i [Nes RUNS AY SIZES AND PRICES. 

’ ay; | HM A Wa WN Sale Fi 

ae +3 Price. Price 

j By | ii 4 : _ No. ft.in. ftin. sd. 3.4, 

t ANU “ AAS ; 1~ 90by 60-56-90 

4 j : 2- 90,, 76~ 76-110 

00 ,, 90-86-1396 

} : } , T6- 89-139 

4 < : 5 », 90-100 -156 

P Mame.) Jt ema er 6 ” 909-116-180 

AR ih i, ; ak my 7-106 ,, 106-120-186 

»» 106-19 6 -206 

145-826 

~15 8-240 

120-15 3-240 

», 120~17 0 -270 

», 120-198-820 

», 120-229-868 

», 120-260-420 


These Carpets are apueneie, imitations of Real Brussels Caxpets, 
the designs having been carefully copied _—_ /oreines bot, 
regards colonrings and patterns, so ¢ when in use tt is almost 
impossible, except by close scrutin A to detect the a All 
j designs are registered, and deservedly considered woris 
' can confidently recommend them for use in Din 
Rooms, or any rooms or landings where hard wear is 

We will supply any sized Carpet at 1/2 per yard. Estimates given 
free on receipt of size 


GIVEN AWAY, 
As at, Advertisement for the introduction of these goods, to all readers of 
| the London Reader we have — to give away to every purchaser onclosin 
| cutting from this adver’ vat, a very handsomely-woven Hearthrug, 6 fee 
} lon and 8 fee a3 x ide, to match carpets in colours, &c 
Thousands of Repeot Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received. 








i Satisfaction ye or the money willingly returned. 

' All goods despatched same day as order received. Cheques and Postal 

| Orders to be made payable to J. Hanoreaves, Secretary, and crossed “ Union 
Bank.” Addross— 
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